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CO-OPERATION IN THE WAR 

All over the country speeches are being made, 
circulars are being issued, and various other means 
are being used by both shippers and carriers in the 
interest of co-operation by these two agencies in 
bringing about greater efficiency in handling freight, 
to the end that existing facilities may be made to 
do the utmost possible work and that the freight 
transportation system of the United States shall 
not break down under the great strain put upon it 
by the war situation at a time when it is already 
more or less inadequate for the growing business 
of the nation. Both carrier and shipper who have 
studied the situation know that much has already 
been done by each, both admit that there is still 
much that each can do, and both realize the neces- 
sity for doing it. They are of one mind that now is 
a time when ancient enmities and differences should 
be forgotten and that they should pull together in 
the same direction, no matter whose the fault—if 
there is a fault—that things are as they are and no 
matter how that fault shall be ultimately and per- 
manently corrected. Now is the time for united 
action and immediate results. It is necessary for 
the railroads in order that they may be able to carry 
the traffic, and it is necessary for the shippers in 
order that their traffic may be carried. 


As we have said, both shipper and carrier seem 
to realize all this and, in general, to be working 
farnestly and consistently to bring about the de- 
sired and necessary results. And yet there is still, 
apparently, in many quarters a spirit, understand- 
able and perhaps largely unpreventable, but never. 
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theless regrettable, of contention and criticism as 
to whose “fault” it is that things are so and an 
antagonism on one side or the other toward meth- 
ods suggested for improvement. The shipper is 
inclined to meet the railroad suggestions with more 
or less of a sneer and a “comeback” consisting of 
some caustic remark concerning the shortcomings 
of the carriers. And the railroad man, when a ship- 
per suggests that such and such a thing might be 
done to relieve the situation, is likely to launch into 
an exposition of the wasteful methods of shippers 
and to show how a little more effort at heavier load- 
ing or more rapid loading and unloading would 
release so many cars that the trouble would be 
practically cured. And both sides are likely to be 
right. The trouble is in their attitude in pointing 
out these opportunities for increased effort and 
efficiency. Our very expression in referring to the 
“side” of the shipper and the “side” of the carrier 
illustrates the situation. There should be no 
“sides” now. We are all on one side and Germany 
is on the other. The task is to defeat Germany, at 
the same time preserving and protecting the busi- 
ness of the country. When Germany is properly 
quelled and the rights for which we are fighting 
are established, it will be time enough to return to 
our animosities and our little domestic quarrels that 
have in the past seemed so important. Perhaps one 
of the blessings to come from this horrible war will 
prove to be that we shall see the foolishness of 
these squabbles and shall evolve a method of con- 
ducting our transportation business in a more 
brotherly and efficient manner; but however that 
may be, there is no question of our duty now. 

At conferences called to consider the transporta- 
tion problem the “railroad side” should not be pre- 
sented by one speaker and the “shipper’s side” by 
another. A circular issued by a carrier or the car- 
riers should not be devoted entirely to lecturing 
the shipper as to what he ought to do. The ship- 
per who does something creditable to increase effi- 
ciency should not stick a plume in his hat because 
he has done something for his industry and his 
country in spite of railroad greed or impotence. 
That is the wrong spirit and it provokes, not co- 
operation, but antagonism. Whatever good is done 
by reason of such exhortations is done in spite of 
the language employed and merely because the 
duty is made so plain that it is compelling. The 
duty could be made just as plain if a little more 
friendly way were taken with a little more willing- 
ness to shoulder part of the load and the blame. 
In this transportation crisis we must all realize that 
we have done those things that we ought not to 
have done and left undone those things that we 
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ought to have done, and, seeing it, we must cor- 
rect it. 

All this does not mean, of course, that a shipper 
should not make suggestions as to how the carriers 
could and should improve the service nor that the 
carriers should not tell the shipper how he can 
help. By no means. It is not only the privilege 
but the duty of each to make to the other all the 
suggestions that seem to him valuable. Only by 
this means can we cure the trouble. But the sug- 
gestions should not be made as shipper criticising 
carrier because it is not doing what it should, nor 
as carrier to shipper pointing out to him that it is 
his own fault if he gets poor service. Suggestions 
should be made with the feeling that both shipper 
and carrier desire help and advice and will profit 
so far as they are able by such advice. They shoula 
be made not only by shipper to carrier and carrier 
to shipper, but by shipper to shipper and by carrier 
to carrier. Antagonism, recrimination, ‘“come- 
backs,” ill-natured, fault-finding criticism, should 
be avoided. The spirit should be that all are trying 
to do the best they can, that their best is necessary 
to both shipper and carrier, and that all issues are 
pooled, at least for the period of the war. 

There is one thing that seems to us certain. That 
is that unless co-operation is practiced by all to the 
utmost of their ability, the transportation system 
of this country will break down. And it will break 
soon. No matter how efficiently and earnestly and 
unitedly the railroads work, they cannot make one 
freight car do the work of two unless the shippers 
help. No matter how individual shippers strive to 
do their part it will avail little unless the railroads 
do theirs heartily and well. We believe the rail- 
roads, through their war board and by their indi- 
vidual efforts, have done great work. We believe 
shippers, as such, admit this. We believe, on the 
other hand, that what has been accomplished has 
been made possible in great measure through the 
co-operation of shippers, and we believe the rail- 
roads admit it. That is good. But there is still 
much to be done in the present situation with a 
still worse situation to come. Not only should there 
be no let-up in the effort, but there should be an 
increase. We know of no better way to bring 
about that increase than by a little change in the 
spirit of much that is already being tried. A kick 
will many times remind a man of his duty, and he 
will do it because it is a duty, but a pat on the 
back will serve just as well as a reminder and a 
lot better as an incentive. 

We have been doing what we could to influence 
the feeling’of harmony and the spirit of co-opera- 
tion, and we shall be glad to serve as a clearing 
house to whatever extent carriers and shippers care 
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to use us for suggestons from one to the other or 
among themselves. If a shipper, for instance, has 
found a method which he believes may be helpful 
to others in the desire to remedy the car situation, 
let him tell it to others through us. If he has a 
suggestion to make to the carriers we shall also be 
glad to serve, as also we shall be glad to convey 
the desires of the carriers to the shippers. We 
shall not, of course, attempt to control the lan- 
guage of such communications, but we hope they 
will be offered in the spirit we have suggested. We 
are not especially advocates of sweet peace and 
brotherly love, but we believe that is the spirit that 
will accomplish most in this emergency. 

In the meantime we beg every shipper—no mat- 
ter how small he may think his particular business 
with relation to the whole—to load and unload 
promptly and load as heavily as possible. Disre- 
gard your rights under the law, where you might 
insist on them, for the sake of the public good. We 
beg the railroads to show the shipper that they ap- 
preciate his co-operation and on their part to move 
and deliver freight with all possible dispatch, to 
avoid the hauling of unnecessary tonnage, and to 
minimize as far as possible the movement of emp- 
ties. The carrier must learn voluntarily to forego 
its own interest for the larger good. The rail- 
roads, as a whole, are doing this through their 
central organization, but the war board cannot 
know of every specific case or may learn of it too 
late, and we must look largely to individual effort 
and sense of responsibility. What if you do lose a 
little business or a little advantage here and there? 
Our soldiers will soon be losing their lives here and 
there. What have they to fight for that you have 
not? Yours is the easier task, but it must be dune 
in order that those who bear the heavier burden 
may bear it successfully and gain that for which 
the nation fights. Let there be no slackers in this 
business of shipping and transporting freight. He 
who is a slacker cheats only himself. 


REFORM IN PACKING 


Poor packing is always to be condemned, but 
more than ever the subject commends itself to cur 
consideration at this time when every means ot 
conservation possible is necessary as a war meas 
ure. Consider, for instance, the poor packing prac 
ticed by many shippers of hats, caps, boots and 
shoes, clothing and dry goods. The amount of 
money paid by the railroads on claims for 103: of 
these items is enormous. 

In many instances this class of merchandise 1s 
shipped by jobbers in recoopered cases. On this 


account there is no way for a railroad agent to de 
(Continued on page 132) 
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Current Topics 
in Washington 


Fitting Decisions to the Tariffs.— 
Immediately after the decision in a 
big advanced rate case, the hardest 
work to be performed by those con- 
cerned seems to be to fit it to the 
tariffs affected by it. The fact that 
this is so suggests the thought that 
it might be well to do that carpenter 
and joining work in the conferences 
of the Commission. If it is not car- 
pentering and joining, perhaps it is 
pit of tailoring that is needed. The confusion is more 
noticeable in cases in which the Commissioners them- 
selves have done the work than in cases in which the 
preliminary work, especially if there has been a tentative 
report, was done by an examiner or an attorney-examiner. 
All such reports have to run the gauntlet of various 
boards in addition to passing the scrutiny of the Com- 
missioners On whose dockets the cases rested for super- 
vision and direction. The report in the fifteen per cent 
case, it is understood, was checked up by Attorney-Ex- 
aminer Watkins and Statistician Meyers. But they are 
not tariff men. The chances are that if J. M. Jones had 
been set to work on the report, he would have picked up 
the fact that there are commodity rates stated as being 
certain percentages of class rates and other commodity 
rates which were published as specifics after the rate 
clerks had figured and found what would be the figure 
representing a percentage of a given class rate. It is 
suspected that if Mr. Jones had had a peep at the report 
and been allowed to read it, he would have called atten- 
tion to the fact and suggested changes so as to have all 
questions settled. Somebody checked up the fact about 
specifics and percentages in the Central Freight Associa- 
tion scale decision. The language in that case may not 
clearly indicate that all commodity rates based on classes 
were to be advanced, but there is at least a hint that 
such was the intention of the Commission. There is, how- 
ever, no such hint in the fifteen per cent decision. 








Government Ownership in Alaska.—Two little news 
items this week served as reminders that the United 
States is carrying on an experiment in government con- 
struction of operation and ownership of railroads in 
Alaska. The first concerned a request for $4,000,000 sent 
to Congress by Secretary Lane. The other was that H. 
A. Meyer, assistant to Secretary Lane; Edward F. Wendt, 
an engineer in the employ of the Commission; and A. D. 
Shepard, of San Francisco, a former railroad man, have 
been sent to Alaska to inspect the government railroad. 
The $4,00,000 appropriation is desired for the closing of 
a thirty-mile gap on the main line along Turnagain Bay, 
where construction is said to be very expensive. The 


) Cost there runs to $133,333 a mile, or one-third more than 
| 4single-track railroad built through New York state would 
> cost. The New York utility commission refused to ap- 
» Prove a plan for building a double-track railroad through 


New York state at $200,000 a mile, which would be $100,- 
000 a mile of single track, assuming that one track costs 
no mo:+ than the pro rata of a double track. Of course, 
if a double track can be built for $200,000 a mile, the 
Probabilities are that a single track can be built for $125,- 
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000, so the gap to be closed in Alaska, if the estimate 
sent to Congress is reasonable, is to be more expensive 
than a similar gap in New York state would be. In New 
York the land would have to be bought. In Alaska the 
government owns the land, or is supposed to own it. 
That item, therefore, does not enter into the cost of the 
Alaska enterprise. The cost of transporting the personnel 
and material to Alaska is greater, so that item may 
fairly be used to offset what would have to be paid for 
land in New York. At present 166 miles of railroad are 
being operated. It is figured that with the assurance of 
the $4,000,000 appropriation to pay for work already 
under way, the whole building program can be completed 
in September and coal begin moving to Anchorage, the 
water terminal of the railroad. 





Car Situation in Smaller Cities—Men from compara- 
tively small cities who have appeared before the car com- 
mittee of the American Railway Association have ex- 
pressed themselves with pessimism on the outlook for 
cars the coming winter. Their experiences have caused 
them to suggest to their senators and representatives in 
Congress that in the making of plans for the successful 
prosecution of the war the big men in each industry have 
obtained such weight in the settlement of car supply 
questions that there is danger of the business of the 
country being concentrated in a few hands. One of the 
specific fears expressed is that the railroads, through the 
imposition of embargoes to facilitate the movement of 
coal and iron for direct military purposes, are going to 
make it almost, if not altogether,*impossible for country 
and small terminal grain elevators to operate, through 
the destruction of opportunities for them to do any con- 
tract business at all. They cannot now safely contract 
for future delivery thirty days hence. In one case, the 
owner of a terminal elevator told the car committee he 
could not operate much longer if the power to lay em- 
bargoes were left in the hands of division superintend- 
ents. His thought was that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission should not be content to allow the distribution 
of cars to rest in the hands of division officials, or to 
have the power of controlling the business destiny of any 
individual left in the hands of a single director of neces- 
sities, as proposed in the original food control bill. Em- 
bargoes, as worked, it is suggested, make no provision 
for the pro rata reduction in business for all engaged in 
a certain line of manufacturing or distribution of products. 
Embargoes, as operated, result in hitting the same man 
twice or oftener in the same place, while allowing a com- 
petitor, at another station, to escape with only one blow 
in a particular part of his anatomy, if he receives any 
at all. 





Rotation Rule for Car Distribution—The Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul, in distributing cars for grain in South 
Dakota last fall, followed the rotation rule. The elevators 
that obtained fewer cars than they thought they should 
have complained to the Commission. In his tentative 
report thereon, published last week, Attorney-Examiner 
Brown said the rotation rule was as fair, when every ele- 
vator was full, as any that could be made. To be sure, 
that is only a tentative report, and the Commission may 
not agree with the Brown proposition that when every- 
body needs cars to move 100 per cent of capacity, the 
rotation rule is really fairer than any other. The thought 
is that when a railroad division has been embargoed as 
to a certain kind or kinds of commodities, the shippers 
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thereon shall not be again subjected to an embargo until 
the men on it have had an opportunity, as Brown phrased 
it, “to do some business.” He recommended the dismissal 
of the complainants because, as he saw the matter, the 
Milwaukee, in affording every elevator an opportunity 
to do some business, had been fair. The military authori- 
ties, it has been suggested, can distribute their orders 
if they will only think a little, in such a way as to give 
every man a chance to do some business. If they do not, 
it is conjectured, the government will find itself with 
business “lame ducks” on its hands and a state of. affairs 
not good for the floating of the big loans that must soon 
be placed before the public, because the first three bil- 
lions are nearly gone, and the war is not yet well begun. 





Plans for Hospital Cars.—The railroads’ war board for 
weeks has been considering plans for hospital cars and 
other equipment in which to carry the wounded to con- 
valescent stations in this country. The United States 
must make arrangemnts for taking care of its own 
wounded, even if it is more than 3,000 miles behind the 
firing lines. France, England and Italy have all the 
wounded they can handle. Of course, the American sol- 
diers will receive first aid surgical attention in the hos- 
pitals of Europe, but they will have to be moved out of 
them just as rapidly as their injuries will permit, first 
to the sea, then through the submarine zone, and then 
back from the Atlantic coast of this country. Three 
types of cars have been under consideration, and plans 
for them have been all but adopted. The American sol- 
diers, being fresh, naturally will be put into the hazard- 
ous work in the front line trenches, so as to give the 
European soldiers whom they relieve opportunity to re- 
cuperate. The cars that have been planned will be 
needed probably within three weeks from the time Per- 
shing’s men go to the firing line. A. E. H. 


THE CAR SUPPLY SITUATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

In less than a month, in all probability, 500,000 railroad 
cars will be in government service, carrying materials 
needed for the prosecution of the war. At present there 
are probably 120,000. Most of them are carrying lumber 
and other building materials for the army cantonments, 
sixteen of which are being built for the national army to 
be raised under the conscription law. The national guard 
is also to have cantonments. There are to be aviation 
schools and before September there will be at least 800,000 
men preparing for the fight. 

In normal times the railroads of the country haul for 
each individual close to eighteen tons a year. When the 
war preparation reaches its maximum, the average haul- 
ing per capita, it is reckoned, will be increased to more 
than eighteen tons. That hauling must be done with 
fewer cars and fewer engines than there were two years 
ago and one year ago. How much of a decrease there 
has been in the supply of cars is a matter of dispute. 
Milton H. Smith, president of the Louisville & Nashville, 
in his recent pamphlets relating to car congestion, fig- 
ured the actual decrease in cars between June 30, 1914, 
and Jan. 1, 1917, at close to 50,000. : 

Men who have been closely connected with the car 
distribution arrangements of the railroads’ war board, of 
which Commissioner Clark is a member, do not actually 
dispute the figures prepared by Mr. Smith. They, how- 
ever, are inclined to think he has given the highest possible 
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estimate of the number of cars worn out in the two 
years of maximum of supplies for the entente allies ang 
not replaced. 

There is no dispute, however, about the proposition that 
in a month or six weeks the car question will be one 
of the greatest the country has ever had to solve. 

With that outline of essential facts as a background, 
the necessity for what the Commission did July 12, an. 
nounced in The Traffic World of July 14, becomes obvious, 
On that day it announced the creation of a division of 
car service, composed in its chief parts, of E. H. DeGroot, 
H. C. Barlow and A. G. Gutheim. The announcement was 
as follows: 


“The Interstate Commerce Commission has created a 
division of car service under the authority conferred by 
the car service act approved May 29, 1917, amending 
section 1 of the Act to regulate commerce, to deal with 
the movement, distribution, exchange, interchange and 
return of freight cars. Mr. E. H. DeGroot, Jr., until re. 
cently superintendent of transportation of the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois Railroad Company, now in the exclusive 
employ of the Interstate Commerce Commission, has 
been appointed chief of the division and, with Mr. A. G. 
Gutheim, attorney-examiner of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, will take immediate charge of its organization 
and operation. The Commission has also secured tem- 
porarily for this work the services of Mr. H. C. Barlow, 
chairman of the executive committee of the National In- 
dustrial Traffic League. During its formative period the 
division will have the collaboration and advice of Mr. 
Barlow. 


“The Interstate Commerce Commission, through this 
division, will regulate car service throughout the United 
States and, where occasion requires, orders or directions 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission will issue under 
the car service act direct to the carrier or carriers con- 
cerned. Subject to this fundamental principle, the divi- 
sion of car service will, as far as practicable, avail itself 
of co-operative effort on the part of the carriers’ com- 
mission on car service now located in Washington. This 
latter body consists of seven members, all superintendents 
of transportation of different railroads which territorially 
cover practically the entire United States. The commis- 
sion on car service has a large force of assistants under 
its control in Washington and in the field. 

“Complaints and communications regarding car service 
received by the Interstate Commerce Commission will 
be handled through the new division. The field service 
will be developed as occasion may require. It is expected 
that shippers and receivers of freight will to the fullest 
extent aid in promoting car service by promptly loading 
and unloading carload shipments, by capacity loading, 
where possible, regardless of carload minima, by readily 
adapting themselves to such modifications in the handling 
of less-than-carload shipments as may be found necessary, 
and by hearty co-operation in the other methods which 
have been or may be devised to meet the transportation 
problems confronting the country. 

“The Commission is advised that the carriers have aD 
pointed local car service committees at some twenty-five 
points throughout the country, and that the Natiozal It 
dustrial Traffic League has appointed similar committees 
of shippers at the same points, the aim being to securé 


harmony and co-operation between shippers and carries. | 


The Commission suggests that these committees should 
meet jointly, where’ necessary, to adjust local a ‘fairs; 
(Continued on page 114) 
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COAL DIVISIONS PRESCRIBED 


CASES NO. 6917 AND 6917 (SUB-NOS. 1 TO 5) 
(45 I. C. C., 236-248) 
HAYDEN BROS. COAL CORPORATION ET AL. VS. DEN- 
VER & SALT LAKE RAILROAD COMPANY ET AL. 


Submitted April 6, 1917. Opinion No. 4587. 


Divisions prescribed of joint rates on bituminous coal from 
Oak Hills, Colo., and points taking the same rates, to sta- 
tions in Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri and South Dakota on 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., the Missouri Pacific 
Ry. and the Chicago & Northwestern Ry. 


DANIELS, Commissioner: 

Our original orders herein, 39 I. C. C., 94 (The Traffic 
World, May 13, 1916, p. 15), required the establishment 
of through routes and joint rates on bituminous coal from 
the Oak Hills, Colo., district on the line of the Denver & 
Salt Lake Railroad, hereinafter called the Moffat road, to 
destinations in Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri and South Da- 
kota on the lines of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway, Missouri Pacific Railway and Chicago & North 
Western Railway. The rates prescribed were in general 
the same as the rates from the Walsenburg, Colo., or Rock 
Springs, Wyo., districts to the same destinations, except 
that in No. 6917 and in sub-complaint No. 2 the defend- 
ants were required to publish rates which should not ex- 
ceed the Walsenburg rates by more than 50 cents per net 
ton. The carriers involved were unable to agree upon 
the divisions of the rates prescribed, and this supplemental 
proceeding arises upon petition of the Moffat road that 
the Commission determine just and reasonable divisions 
which should accrue to each of the participating lines. 

The inability of parties to agree upon divisions arises 
out of conflicting ideas as to which carrier or carriers should 
bear the shrinkage caused by the participation of a third line 
in traffic previously involving a two-line haul. The initial 
line, by reason of its severe operating. conditions, urges 
that it can make no further sacrifice, and claims its present 
divisions result in a loss on the service which it performs. 
The delivering lines contend that consideration should be 
given to the fact that coal from the Oak Hills district dis- 
places that which could be supplied by those roads from 
producing points on their own lines, and thus deprives them 
of a longer haul if the coal were to originate at the latter 
points. But this last contention was also offered by these 
same carriers in the original case, and was there rejected 
as not being a sufficient reason for refusing to establish 
joint rates from Oak Hills to such destinations. Likewise, 
in the matter of divisions, such a proposition can not be 
controlling in the determination of the portion of the rate 
which should accrue to the delivering lines for the service 
which they perform on coal originating at the Oak Hill 
mines. 

The rate on lump coal from the Walsenburg district to 
the Missouri River and the eastern portions of Kansas and 
Nebraska is $3.75 per net ton. The rate to points in the 
western portions of Kansas and Nebraska on the lines of 
the Union Pacific Railroad and Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad, hereinafter called the Burlington, is gen- 
erally $3.50 per ton. A rate of $3.25 applies to a group of 
Stations on the Missouri Pacific Railway in Kansas, east 
of Which the rate is $3.75. The rates from Walsenburg to 
points in Kansas on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
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hereinafter called the Santa Fe, are generally 10 cents per 
ton higher than the rates to points in adjacent territory 
served by other lines. 

The Walsenburg basis of rates was originally established 
from Oak Hills to points on the Union Pacific and Burling- 
ton railroads over two-line routes and divisions were volun- 
tarily arranged. In these two line hauls to points in the 
territory taking the Missouri River rate of $3.75 the Moffat 
road receives $1.30 per ton, and to points within the $3.50 
group it receives $1.213 or $1.215 per ton. The effect of 
our orders in subcomplaints Nos. 2, 3, 4 and 5 has been to 
extend the rates applicable to these two-line hauls over 
routes involving three carriers. Provision must therefore 
be made for compensating the third carrier; but the ini- 
tial, intermediate and delivering carriers are not in har- 
mony as to the portion of the total rate which each of the 
three lines should receive. In the main complaint and in 
subcomplaint No. 2 the rates apply via Denver and the 
Santa Fe, involving two lines only. 


The Moffat road is not interested in the division of the 
rates east of Denver. It demands $1.30 per ton for its 
service, and in justification therefor recited at length the 
difficulties encountered in the movement of traffic from Oak 
Hills to Denver. The Oak Hills district lies on the west- 
ern slope of the main range of the Rocky Mountains. The 
railroad crosses the continental divide at an altitude of 
11,660 feet with 44 miles of 4 per cent grade, 27 miles 
ascending from the west and 17 miles descending. On 
other portions of the road the grades reach 2 per cent. 
From November until May, the period of heaviest coal con- 
sumption, the maximum tonnage, including the weight of 
cars and contents, that can be hauled by three locomo- 
tives over the summit of the divide is from 950 to 1,000 
gross tons, or about 16 loaded cars. These figures show, 
and this is admitted by all parties, that the operating con- 
ditions of this road are severe; but witness for that car- 
rier expressly stated that it was not asking participating 
lines to share in the burden of its operating disabilities. 

Reference was also made by a witness for the Moffat 
road to what was claimed to be an analysis, prepared for 
the information of bondholders and covering the year 1915, 
of the cost of operation for the length of haul extending 
over the 44 miles of 4 per cent grade. This analysis, how- 
ever, was not filed of record, and objection was properly 
made by opposing counsel to any deductions made there- 
from. They further filed in answer thereto copy of a re- 
cent decision of the Public Utilities Commission of Col- 
orado, in which they contend this very same cost estimate 
was considered and rejected as unsound by that tribunal. 

An exhibit was introduced on behalf of the Moffat road 
purporting to show the average cost per ton of the trans- 
portation of coal from Oak Hills to Denver as amounting 
to $1.41 per ton. The testimony offered to support this 
figure is not convincing. In one part of the record on 
cross-examination witness for the Moffat road stated that 
from the total revenue received by the Moffat road for the 
period covered, the item “operating expenses, all freight” 
was computed and apportioned among the separate classes 
of freight. That assigned to coal was then reduced to 
a cost per ton-mile basis and multiplied by the average 
length of haul to determine the resulting cost per ton. 
Further on, again on cross-examination, this witness testi- 
fied that the cost per ton of transporting all freight was not 
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apportioned to the separate classes of freight, but applied 
directly to the coal traffic. It appeared that these figures 
embraced not only coal destined to the territory herein in- 
volved, but also all tonnage consumed locally in Denver, 
amounting to a large percentage of the total coal handled, 
and on which necessarily a .greater cost is incurred be- 
cause of terminal deliveries, switching services, and the 
like, in Denver, which are not present in the case of traffic 
turned over to an intermediate line. 

On these facts the estimate of $1.41 per ton cannot be 
accepted as reflecting the actual cost of handling the coal 
traffic here under consideration over the Moffat road from 
the mines to Denver. Furthermore, despite this claim of 
a cost of rehandling of $1.41 per ton, it is significant that 
the Moffat road did not contest the divisions which we in 
Coal Rates from Oak Hills, 35 I. C. C., 456 (The Traffic 
World, August 21, 1915, p. 459), and 40 I. C. C., 497 (The 
Traffic World, August 5, 1916, p. 317), accorded it of $1.18 
on lump and $1.12 on the other grades of coal. 


On the strength of this cost estimate the Moffat road 
insists that it is fully entitled to a division of $1.30 per 
ton. It alleges, and has endeavored to prove, that that 
amount represents less than the out of pocket cost of 
the transportation and therefore must be a reasonable divi- 
sion of the joint rates. It urges that its willingness to 
handle this coal traffic for the present at what it considers 
will be a net loss of 11 cents per ton is based solely upon a 
desire to develop the territory which it serves. 

The average distance at the present time from the Oak 
Hills district to Denver is stated by the Moffat road to be 
212 miles. When application for the Walsenburg basis was 
urged the average distance given was 195 miles. The in- 
crease in this average mileage is due to the voluntary ex- 
tension westward by the Moffat road of this blanket rate 
to embrace mines as far west as Steamboat Springs. Op- 
posing carriers contend that the Moffat road should bear 
this stretching of the blanket of origin, and that the aver- 
age mileage previously existing should control. We con- 
sider this to be proper, and in the determination of divi- 
sions will use an average haul on the Moffat road of 195 
miles. 

The carriers concerned in the transportation east of 
Denver deny that the Moffat road is entitled to a division 
of $1.30 per ton and cite our supplemental reports in 
Coal Rates from Oak Hills, supra. Our orders therein pre- 
scribed for the Moffat road $1.18 per ton on lump coal and 
$1.12 per ton on other kinds as its divisions of the joint 
rates to points on the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Rail- 
way. Those divisions were inclusive of a switching charge 
of 20 cents per ton at Denver. They were not acceptable 
to the Moffat road and, although not at that time contest- 
ing our decision, upon the expiration of our order therein 
that carrier attempted to cancel the joint rates. The 
tariffs proposing such cancellation were suspended in In- 
vestigation and Suspension Docket No. 922, Oak Hills, 
Colo., Coal, which has been submitted and is now await- 
ing determination, 

In Coal Rates from Oak Hills, supra, the Moffat road, 
as here, requested divisions of $1.30 or more for its haul 
from the mines to Denver. In that case a two-line haul 
was involved, and, as before mentioned, divisions were 
allowed the Moffat road of $1.18 per ton on lump coal 
and $1.12 on the other grades. It has been noted that in 
the instant case, however, a three-mile haul is required, 
and were the conclusion to be adopted that all three lines 
should bear the shrinkage caused by the entrance of the 
third line, a lesser division would accrue to the Moffat 
road. The record shows that the Moffat road considers the 
Walsenburg basis of rates necessary in the Oak Hills dis- 
trict if mines in the latter are to compete with the Wal- 
senburg mines in the destination territory. It should fol- 
low that that road must participate in its fair proportion 
in the shrinkage in revenue necessary to accomplish this 
result. 


Upon the evidence before us we are of opinion that the 
first approximation to a fair division to the Moffat road 
would be made upon a mileage prorate basis, with proper 
additions for its extra service as the originating carrier of 
assembling at the mines. In the determination of the ex- 
tent of this addition, however, certain factors must be 
considered. It appears that the majority of the equipment 
used is furnished by the intermediate line, and that the 
wear on such equipment is extremely severe. The assem- 
bling cost of that carrier does not appear to be great. The 
fact also appears that this Oak Hills coal displaces at the 
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destinations coal which would otherwise originate on the 
lines of the delivering carriers and on which they would 
secure a much longer haul. This must be given consid. 
eration to the extent that it shows that the existing ar. 
rangement inures largely to the benefit of the Moffat road. 

All these facts necessarily go to offset the addition to a 
strict mileage prorate which the Moffat road might other. 
wise Claim as an originating carrier. Upon this basis of a 
mileage prorate plus an addition for its service as the in. 
itial line, offset to some extent by the conditions above 
mentioned, we conclude and find that the Moffat road is en- 
titled to divisions of $1.15 per ton on lump coal and $1.10 
per ton on nut, pea and slack coal, except that when the 
rates on these latter grades are the same as the rates on 
lump coal the division should be $1.15 per ton. For its aver- 
age haul of 195 miles the $1.15 division will accord to the 
Moffat road ton-mile and car-mile earnings of 5.90 mills 
and 20.65 cents, respectively. Under the $1.10 division the 
respective figures will be 5.65 mills and 19.75 cents. An 
average loading of 35 tons per car is used. 


No. 6917 and Subcomplaint No. 2 


The main complaint and subcomplaint No. 2 sought the 
establishment of through routes and joint rates from Oak 
Hills to points on the Santa Fe in Kansas between Scott 
City and Garden City and to points in Kansas and Mis- 
souri east, northeast or southeast thereof, except stations 
on the Superior, Neb., branch and its branches north of 
Abilene, including the Salina and Barnard branches. We 
found that the Santa Fe should join with the Moffat road 
in establishing the through routes and joint rates, and 
that these rates should not exceed the rates then in effect 
from Walsenburg to the same destinations by more than 50 
cents per net ton. 

The rails of the Santa Fe extend directly from Denver, 
through Pueblo, to the points embraced within these com- 
plaints, and also from the Canon City-Rockvale coal dis- 
trict, 37 miles west of Pueblo. Under the plan suggested 
by the Santa Fe the rates would be divided by allowing 
it 25 cents per ton less than it receives on coal from the 
Rockvale district to the same points. As the rates from 
Rockvale are 10 cents per ton lower than the Walsenburg 
rates, and therefore 60 cents lower than the rates from 
Oak Hills, this would leave 85 cents per ton for the Moffat 
road, yielding 4.3 mills per ton-mile. Under such divisions 
the ton-mile earnings of the Santa Fe would exceed those of 
the Moffat road even to points on the Missouri River over 
700 miles from Denver. 

The divisions proposed by the Santa Fe for the Moffat 
road clearly would be unfair and possibly unremunerative. 
We have found that the latter is entitled to $1.15 per ton 
on lump coal and $1.10 on the lower grades of coal for its 
division of the three-line haul rate. The following table 
shows the divisions and the earnings thereunder that would 
accrue to the Santa Fe at the present rates to a few rep- 
resentative destinations after allowing the Moffat road the 
above divisions. Car-mile earnings are based on 35 tons 
per car, 2 tons less than the average on the Moffat road 
and a fraction of a ton in excess of the average on the 
Santa Fe. 

REPRESENTATIVE DESTINATIONS IN NO. 5917. 
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The rate of $3.35 per ton on lump coai applies to a small 
group of stations between Garden City and Dodge City. 
The average distance from Denver is 359 miles and the 
average earnings of the Santa Fe, after allowing $1.15 per 
ton for the Moffat road, would be 6.13 mills per ton-mile 
and 21.4 cents per car-mile. The average distance from 
Denver to the points shown as taking a rate of $3.85 on 
lump coal is 493 miles, for which average distance the rev- 
enues per ton-mile and per car-mile accruing to the Santa 
Fe would be 5.48 mills and 19.15 cents, respectively. This 
rate is blanketed over a large part of central and southern 
Kansas, and if the average of the distances to all points 
within the group were taken the revenue per ton-mile would 
probably be somewhat less. Harper, for example, is 565 
miles from Denver and under the division of $2.70 the 
Santa Fe would earn on lump coal 4.78 mills per ton-mile 
and 16.73 cents per car-mile. 

The average distance from Denver to the representative 
destinations in subcomplaint No. 2 is 709 miles and the 
average earnings of the Santa Fe on lump coal are 4.52 
mills per ton-mile and 15.8 cents per car-mile. The Mis- 
souri River rates of $3.75 and $3.25 per ton apply on lump 
and nut coal, respectively, from Rockvale to these points. 
This distance from Rockvale is 80 miles less than the dis- 
tance from Denver, and under those rates the Santa Fe 
earns an average of 5.9 mills on lump coal and 5.2 mills on 
nut. The rate on lump coal from Walsenburg is $3.85 per 
ton, out of which the Santa Fe apparently receives $3.30, 
or slightly less than 5 mills per ton-mile. 

Earnings of 4.5 mills per ton-mile or less are not un- 
usual under the rates established by the carriers for the 
transportation of coal from the coal districts of Colorado 
and Wyoming to points in eastern Kansas and Nebraska. 
For example, the Union Pacific accepts $2.45 per ton as its 
proportion of the rate of $3.75 from Oak Hills to Omaha, 
560 miles from Denver, yielding 4.37 mills per ton-mile. It 
earns 3.41 mills on lump coal from Evanston, Wyo., to 
points on the Chicago & North Western Railway in Ne- 
braska and South Dakota. Also, the rate from Oak Hills 
to Atchison, Kan., 619 miles from Denver by way of the 
Burlington, is $3.75 per ton, out of which that carrier 
earns less than 4 mills per ton-mile under its division 
with the originating line. 

Upon consideration of the evidence we are of opinion 
and find that the rates on coal from Oak Hills to the des- 
tinations involved in the main complaint and in subcom- 
plaint No. 2 should be divided by allowing the Moffat road 
the proportions hereinbefore found reasonable for the 
service to Denver, with remainder to the Santa Fe. 


Subcomplaints Nos. 1, 3 and 4 

In subcomplaints Nos. 1, 3 and 4 the complaints 
asked for the establishment of through routes and joint 
rates on the Walsenburg basis to (1) stations on the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railway in Kansas and Nebraska north of 
the line running from Kansas City through Goffs to Stock- 
ton and Lenora, Kan., also on the line extending from 
Kansas City to Omaha, with branches to Menager Junction, 
Kan., St. Joseph, Mo., and Crete and Lincoln, Nebr., (2) to 
stations on the Santa Fe between Superior, Neb., and 
Abilene, Kan., including stations on the Salina and Barnard 
branches, and (3) to stations on the Chicago & North 
Western Railway, hereinafter called the North Western, 
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from Hastings to Fremont, from Superior to Linwood, and 
from Lincoln to Cedar Bluffs, all in Nebraska. The des- 
tination territories involved in these subcomplaints are 
shown on the maps on pages 108, 99 and 118 of our original 


report herein. The routes proposed were via the Burling- 
ton from Denver to the various junctions with the deliver- 
ing lines in Kansas and Nebraska. We found that the 
carriers defendant should establish the through routes 
prayed for and should publish joint rates not in excess of 
$3.75 per net ton. Our orders did not provide for lower 
rates on nut, pea and slack coal, and the rate of $3.75 
applies on all kinds except to a few points on the North 
Western. 

The formula by which the Burlington proposes to divide 
the joint rates is first to allow the Moffat road $1 per ton 
for its service as the originating carrier and then to sub- 
divide the balance on a mileage prorate, with a minimum 
of 25 per cent of such balance to the destination lines. 
This method is satisfactory to the Missouri Pacific, al- 
though it has suggested that 95 cents per ton should be 
the maximum allowance to the Moffat road, but is opposed 
by both the Santa Fe and the North Western. The latter 
carriers under this plan would receive a minimum of 68.75 
cents per ton. The average distance from Superior to the 
destinations in which the Santa Fe is interested is 72 
miles, and from the junctions to points on the North West- 
ern it is somewhat less. 

The Santa Fe demands a division of $1 per ton, which is 
the Kansas distance tariff rate on soft coal for distances 
between 71 and 80 miles. The North Western asks for 
93.7 cents per ton, the same division that it now receives 
in connection with the Union Pacific Railroad on coal from 
Rock Springs. Both carriers contend that the joint rates 
are too low to permit of division between three carriers 
with proper proportions to each. 

The position of the North Western is that it should not 
be required to accept less on coal from Oak Hills than it ac- 
cepts on other coal from Colorado or Wyoming. The traffic 
density on this section of its line is light and whatever 
coal tonnage would move from Oak Hills would displace 
tonnage from other fields on which greater revenue is 
earned. The position of the Santa Fe is much the same. 
It has heretofore supplied the territory south of Superior 
largely from mines on its rails at Rockvale and has there- 
fore enjoyed the entire haul. This, it is urged, should be 
considered in prescribing the divisions. Although, as 
above stated, this fact can not control the fixation of 
reasonable divisions, still it serves as one factor in their 
determination as indicative of the relative position in which 
each carrier would be placed and the advantage or dis- 
advantages falling to each if the question were one of 
bargaining as between themselves. 

We have hereinbefore found that the Moffat road is 
entitled to a division of $1.15 per ton on lump coal, leav- 
ing $2.60 per ton to be divided between the lines east of 
Denver. The result of applying the method of dividing 
on a mileage prorate with a minimum of 25 per cent to 
the short line, which is a common method of dividing 
rates when an originating or delivering line has a rela- 
tively short haul, is shown in the following table. The 
car-mile earnings stated therein are based on a weight of 


35 tons per car. 





Destination line. 


Revenue Revenue Revenue Revenue 
Destination. per ton- per car per ton- per car- 
‘ : mile, mile, mile, mile, Delivering line. 
eis Junction. Miles. Division. mills. cents Miles. Division. mills. cents. 
ves SOD. se eeeeeeeee Hastings 390 1.950 00 17. 14 65 46.40 162.20 Missouri Pacific. 
i ag Aika eateiaaie Hastings 390 1.928 4.94 17.3 136 67.2 4.95 17.31 Missouri Pacific. 
ae nc ibaa easel Hastings 390 1.584 4.07 14.2 250 101.6 4.07 14.20 Missouri Pacific. 

a es 470 1.950 4.15 14.5 21 65 31.00 108.40 Missouri Pacific. 
— Ma eaesoccas ee 470 1.950 4.15 14.5 27 65 24.10 84.30 Missouri Pacific. 
w, Kev eeeeeeeeeeees Crete ......seeeee 470 1.950 4.15 14.5 48 65 13.55 47.40 Missouri Pacific. 
hg ee: Lincoln .......+0 487 1.950 4 14 9 65 72.30 253. Missouri Pacific. 
ps eping Water....Lincoln .......... 487 1.950 4 14 35 65 18.58 65 Missouri Pacific. 
ae a ibnetguunmemied LAROOA oo scsveeee 487 1.950 4 14 74 65 8.79 30.78 Missouri Pacific. 
aL UIT see eeeeeees Nebraska City ... 545 1.950 3.58 12.5 23 65 28.30 9 Missouri Pacific. 
Atchison........... Nebraska City ... 545 1.950 3.58 12.5 106 65 6.13 21.45 Missouri Pacific. 
We sas 3 Nebraska City ... 545 1.950 3.58 12.5 152 65 4,28 14.99 Missouri Pacific. 
Webber. ......2.04. Superior ......... 402 1.950 4.85 17 7 65 92.90 325 Santa Fe. 

Bone ford...........Superior 402 1.950 4.85 17 74 65 8.79 30.78 Santa Fe. 
ee rere trey SUCTIOL ocse0s oes 402 1.950 4.85 17 124 65 5.24 12.33 Santa Fe. 

. RM inch aciawen Hastings ........ 390 1.950 5 17.5 6 65 108.20 378.80 Cc ££ my We. 
a 2 ee EIOQPEINEB ....000:s 390 1.950 5 17.5 74 65 8.79 30.78 Cc. & N. W. 
_— POE os. 55 610-4 PIGREINER oo 5. os 390 1.950 5 17.5 111 65 5.85 20.48 C. & N. W. 
GAAS eee esse eres Superior ......... 402 1.950 4.85 17 7 65 92.90 325. Cc. & N. W. 
yt tes ere dkincocerain Superior 402 1.950 4.85 17 64 65 10.15 35.50 Cc. & N. W. 

a MO ee eececcceerees Or? 402 1.950 4.85 17 116 65 5.60 19.60 Cc. & N. W. 
= OF 6d eiais eibieme ines OS ee 487 1.950 4 14 6 65 108.20 378.80 Cc. &N. W. 
Cad. < oS eee 487 1.950 4 14 24 65 27.10 94.80 Cc. & N. W. 
Cdar Bigl..cccces RE saseceseus 487 1.950 4 14 43 65 15.10 52.85 Cc. & N. W. 
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It will be observed that to all destinations except a few 
on the Missouri Pacific Railway reached through Hastings 
the minimum of 25 per cent of the proportion east of 
Denver would determine the amount of the divisions. The 
destination lines would receive 65 cents per ton, or $22.75 
per car, and the Burlington would receive $1.95 per ton, 
or $68.25 per car. The earnings of the Burlington would 
range from 5 mills per ton-mile and 17.5 cents per car- 
mile at Hastings to 3.58 mills per ton-mile and 12.5 cents 
per car-mile at Nebraska City. The average earnings to 
the different junctions would be 4.4 mills per ton-mile and 
15.35 cents per car-mile, or more than it earns under its 
division of the two-line rate to Atchison. The lowest 
revenue that would accrue to the destination lines would 
be 4.07 mills per ton-mile, 14.20 cents per car-mile, on 
shipments destined to Virginia, Neb., on the Missouri Pa- 
cific Railway, 250 miles from Hastings. 

Upon consideration of the record we are of opinion and 
find that the rates on coal from Oak Hills to the destina- 
tions involved in sub-complaints Nos. 1, 3, and 4 should 
be divided by giving to the Moffat road $1.15 per net ton, 
the remainder to be subdivided between the Burlington 
and Missouri Pacific Railway, Santa Fe, and North West- 
ern on the basis of a mileage prorate with a minimum of 
25 per cent to the destination lines. 


Subcomplaint No. 5. 


In subcomplaint No. 5 we required the Moffat road, 
Union Pacific Railroad, and Chicago & North Western 
Railway to establish through routes and joint rates ap- 
plicable thereto from Oak Hills to stations on the North 
Western between Fremont and Valentine, Neb., including 
stations on the loop running through Albion, Neb.; be- 
tween Norfolk, Neb., and Winner, S. Dak.; and between 
Fremont and Blair and Omaha, Neb. The rates from Rock 
Springs to these destinations were prescribed as maxima 
from Oak Hills. A rate of $4 per ton applies on lump 
coal to all stations except those north of Neligh, Neb., 
on the line to Valentine, and north of Creighton, Neb., on 
the branch extending to Winner. The rates to points north 
of the stations mentioned range from $4.05 per ton to 
$4.85 per ton at Valentine and $5 per ton at Winner. 


The method proposed by the Union Pacific for dividing 
the blanket rate of $4 from Oak Hills is substantially the 
same as that proposed by the Burlington where it is the 
intermediate carrier; that is, to allow the Moffat road $1 
per ton and subdivide the balance on a mileage prorate 
with a minimum of 25 per cent to the North Western. On 


this basis the divisions east of Denver would be: Union 
Pacific, $2.25 per ton; North Western, 75 cents per ton. 
Where the rates are higher than $4 the Union Pacific asks 
a proportionate increase in its divisions. Coal destined to 
the points here under consideration is delivered by the 
Union Pacific to the North Western at Fremont or Nor- 
folk, 523 and 528 miles, respectively, from Denver, and 
under the method suggested the former would earn from 
4.3 mills to 4.6 mills per ton-mile. 

As in subcomplaint No. 4, the North Western demands 
the same divisions on Oak Hills coal that it receives on 
coal from Rock Springs. These divisions range on lump 
coal from a minimum of $1 per ton to a maximum of $2. 
It contends that the fact that three carriers participate in 
the transportation from Oak Hills, whereas but two are 
concerned in the movement from Rock Springs, should not 
affect its divisions of the rates. The Union Pacific is 
equally insistent that whatever shrinkage may be required 
in order to divide the Oak Hills rates between three car- 
riers should be borne in proper proportion by each. 

Coal originating at Rock Springs destined to points on 
the North Western reached by way of Fremont is carried 
over the rails of the Union Pacific a distance of 763 miles. 
For this service the Union Pacific receives $3 per ton, 
or 3.93 mills per ton-mile. The same rate applies from 
Evanston, Wyo., 115 miles west of Rock Springs and 878 
miles from Fremont. Under its division the Union Pacific 
earns 3.41 mills per ton-mile on coal from Evanston. Based 
on 35 tons per car, the car-mile earnings are: From Rock 
Springs, 13.8 cents; from Evanston, 11.9 cents. If the 
rate of $4 from Oak Hills is divided by allowing the Moffat 
road $1.15 per ton, which is the division we have found 
reasonable for the service to its interchange point with 
the intermediate line at or near Denver, with 75 per cent 
and 25 per cent of the balance to the Union Pacific and 
North Western, respectively, the divisions east of Denver 
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would be: Union Pacific, $2.133%; North Western, 744 
cents. The Union Pacific would earn 4.05 mills per ton. 
mile, or 14.15 cents per car-mile, on traffic routed through 
Norfolk, and 4.08 mills per ton-mile, or 14.28 cents per 
car-mile, on traffic routed through Fremont. These earn- 
ings are slightly higher than those which the Union Pa- 
cific now voluntarily accepts on coal from Rock Springs, 
and are also higher than the Union Pacific’s earnings on 
coal from Evanston. 

We conclude and find that the following are just and 
reasonable divisions of the rates on lump coal from Oak 
Hills to the destinations on the lines of the Chicago & 
North Western Railway involved in subcomplaint No. 5: 
Moffat road, $1.15 per ton; Union Pacific, $2.13% per ton; 
the balance-to accrue to the Chicago & North Western. 

The evidence upon the supplemental hearing related to 
the divisions of the rates on lump coal. Since the hear. 
ing the Moffat road has filed a tariff, effective April 20, 
1917, containing specific rates on nut, pea, and slack coal 
to North Western destinations, which, in most instances, 
are lower than the rates on lump coal. The record affords 
no basis for determining the divisions of such rates and 
the carriers will be expected to work out those divisions 
substantially in the manner herein approved for lump coal. 

Orders will be entered in conformity with our con- 
clusions herein. 


RATES ON HOGS AND CATTLE 


CASE NO. 8513 (45 I. C. C., 365-370) 
INTERSTATE PACKING COMPANY VS. CHICAGO, MIL- 
WAUKEE & ST. PAUL RAILWAY COMPANY ET AL. 
Submitted April 18, 1916. Opinion No. 4596. 
Complainant attacked as unreasonable and unduly discrimi- 

natory rates on hogs and cattle in carloads from points in 
Wisconsin to Winona, Minn. At the hearing defendants 
announced their intention of reducing the rates in issue 
and reduced rates have since been published; Held, That 
the rates now in effect have not been shown upon this 
record to be unreasonable or unduly discriminatory. Com- 
plaint dismissed without prejudice to such further action 
as may be warranted by the pending general investigation 
of rates on live stock and its products. 
McCHORD, Commissioner: 

Complainant is engaged in the business of meat pack- 
ing at Winona, Minn., its material consisting of hogs and 
eattle in the proportion of about 95 per cent of the former 
to 5 per cent of the latter. It purchases about 25 per cent 
of its supplies of live stock in Wisconsin, and by complaint, 
filed December 11, 1915, attacks the rates on hogs and cat- 
tle in carloads from Wisconsin points to Winona, alleging 
that they are excessive and unreasonable in themselves and 
also unduly discriminatory as compared with rates charged 
by defendants for the transportation of like commodities 
for complainant’s competitors from Wisconsin points to 
Milwaukee, Wis. Both the complainant and its competitors 
located at or near Milwaukee purchase live stock in the 
territory between Winona and Milwaukee, slaughter it at 
their respective plants, and sell the products in the same 
markets. About 75 per cent of the complainant’s output 
is marketed in Chicago and the territory east and south 
thereof. The defendant carriers are the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul and the Chicago & North Western 
railway companies, hereinafter termed the St. Paul and 
the North Western, respectively. 

Defendants announced at the hearing, held February 17 
and 18, 1916, that they had decided to establish lower rates 
from Wisconsin points on their respective lines to Winona, 
and the proposed rates were placed in evidence. They 
conform substantially to the Wisconsin distant scale of 
live-stock rates which was originally adopted voluntarily 
by the Wisconsin railroads and has been in general use in 
that state for many years in connection with shipments to 
points other than Milwaukee and Cudahy, Wis. Complain- 
ant contended that the proposed rates also were excessive 
and unduly discriminatory and requested that the rates in 
effect from Wisconsin points to Milwaukee be applied to 
shipments for like distances to Winona. The rates then 
proposed by defendants have since been established, effect- 
ive on the North Western March 25, 1916, and on the St. 
Paul June 1, 1916. Except for very short distances, the 
rates on hogs and on cattle are the same, following the 
Wisconsin scale—a relation criticized by defendants’ wit- 
nesses and not generally observed in live-stock tariffs. Nor 
is there special provision in rates for shipments in double- 
deck cars. 
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The new rates are approximately 20 per cent lower than 
the rates in effect at the time the complaint was filed. The 
question is presented, therefore, whether or not these 
rates are free from unreasonableness or undue discrimina- 
tion 

In support of its allegations, complainant filed various 
comparisons of the then existing rates with the rates for 
similar distances to Milwaukee, with rates under the dis- 
tance scales effective intrastate in Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa and Illinois, and with rates prescribed by this Com- 
mission in Investigation of Alleged Unreasonable Rates 
on Meats, 22 I. C. C., 160 (The Traffic World, Jan. 6, 1912, 
p. 3), commonly referred to as the Texas-Oklahoma scale 
of live-stock rates. The statement in the following table, 
based largely upon complainant’s exhibits, compares the 
former and present rates on hogs to Winona from points on 
the St. Paul and North Western with rates for approx- 
imately equal distances to Milwaukee and for the same 
distances under the various scales mentioned: 


Rate in 
effect at 
time of 
com- Present 
rate, To Milwaukee 
from— 

C.. mm. &-8e. P. 
Ixonia 
Watertown 
Richwcod 
Columbus 
Fall River 
Rio 
Wyocena ... 
Portage 
Kilbourn 
Lyndon 
Mauston 
New Lisbon 
Camp Douglas 
Tomah 
Tunnel City 
Sparta 
Bangor 


C..& XK. W. 
Calhoun 
Waukesha 
Dousman 
Sullivan 


To Winona 
from— 
Cc. M. & St. P. 
West Salem 


Tunnel City 
Tomah 
Camp Douglas .... 
New Lisbon 
Mauston 
Lyndon 
Kilbourn 
Portage 
Wyocena 
Rio 
Doylestown 
Fall River 
Columbus 
Watertown 


Trempealeau 
Galesville 

West Salem 
Bangor 

Sparta 

Tunnel City 

North Tomah ..... 
Wyeville 

Kendalls 


London 
Deerfield 
Cottage Grove 
Madison 
Dalton 
Waunakee 
Buffalo 
Merrimac 
Friendship 
McCoy 


or 
POOAWHoer 
i) 


on 
ol 


ol 


Wonewoc 

Reedsburg 

Baraboo 

South Beaver Dam 165 


OO te DO 
oreo or 


It will be seen that the present rates to Winona con- 
form to the Wisconsin distance scale except in a few in- 
stances in which defendants equalize their rates from com- 
mon points; and that they are substantially higher than 
either the rates to Milwaukee or any of the state scales 
other than that of Wisconsin. They also average slightly 
higher than the Texas-Oklahoma scale. The Milwaukee 
rates, on the other hand, occupy middle ground between the 
Wisconsin and Minnesota scales, which are higher, and 
the Iowa and Illinois scales, which are lower. Complain- 
ant places great reliance on the comparison with the Texas- 
Oklahoma scale, and submits a comprehensive compari- 
son of transportation and traffic conditions in the South- 
west, where that scale is in effect, and in Western Trunk 
Line territory, using statistics published by this Commis- 
sion based upon annual reports of the carriers for the year 
ended June 30, 1914. These exhibits indicate that operat- 
ing conditions, as reflected by traffic density, especially of 
live stock, car and train loading, and operating expenses 
per train-mile, are substantially better in the territory 
traversed by the defendants’ lines than in southwestern 
territory. Complainani therefore argues that defendants 
should establish a lower scale of live-stock rates than is 
used in the Southwest. We do not think it necessary to 
set forth these comparisons in detail, for the reason that 
they comprehend great territories as a whole, while the 
question now before us concerns only a relatively small 
area immediately adjacent to Winona. It is apparent, as 
defendants point out, that the movement of live stock west- 
ward to Winona, coupled with the movement of products 
from Winona eastward, is an uneconomical transportation 
Situation which necessarily places complainant at a dis- 
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Clyman Junction ... 
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advantage as compared with competitors who are under no 
necessity of back hauling their freight. Nevertheless com- 
plainant is fairly entitled to all the benefits of reasonable 
and nondiscriminatory rates. 

Defendants assert that in applying the Wisconsin dis- 
tance basis to Winona they are doing more than could 
reasonably be expected of them, pointing out the fact that 
the haul to Winona from Wisconsin on either defendant’s 
line necessitates the use of a bridge over the Mississippi 
River. They cite our decisions in which we have given 
weight to similar factors. Railroad Commission of Iowa 
vs. I. C. R. R. Co., 20 I. C. C., 181 (The Traffic World, 
March 4, 1911, p. 380); Edwards & Bradford Lumber Co. 
vs. C. B. & Q. Ry. Co., 25 I. C. C., 93 (The Traffic World, 
November 23, 1912, p. 802); East Dubuque Supply Co. vs. 
I. C. R. R. Co., 28 I. C. C., 425 (The Traffic World, Novem- 
ber 22, 1913, p. 954). In the first of these cases, which 
concerned rates over the Mississippi River bridge at Du- 
buque, Iowa, we said that “by reason of the great cost of 


Min- 
nesota 
distance 
rate, 


Wis- 

consin 

Present distance 
rate, rate, 
cents. cents. 


Iowa Illinois Texas- 

distance distance Oklahoma 
rate, rate, 
cents. cents. 
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such structures a bridge has been regarded more or less 
generally as adding a constructive mileage to the carrier’s 
line, for which an additional charge may be exacted.” 

Defendants also assert that the rates to Milwaukee from 
Wisconsin points, as well as the various state scales other 
than that of Wisconsin, are unreasonably low. The rates 
to Milwaukee were prescribed by the Wisconsin Railroad 
Commission in 1907 after an investigation based upon a 
specific complaint against the rates from Mondovi, Wis., 
to Milwaukee, but which was extended to cover Wisconsin 
intrastate live-stock rates generally. Defendants point to 
the fact that the order of the Wisconsin commission af- 
fected only the rates to Milwaukee and Cudahy, and in this 
fact find evidence that other Wisconsin intrastate rates 
were considered reasonable. Upon referring to the report 
of the Wisconsin commission, however, we fail to find this 
view supported. In re Rates on Live Stock, 1 Wis. R. R. 
Com. Rep., 778. 

Aside from any question as to the reasonableness of the 
present rates to Milwaukee, defendants urge that those 
rates should not be used as the measure of rates to Winona 
for the reason that the movement of live stock to Mil- 
waukee is in the direction of the general movement not 
only of live stock but of other traffic, and that the cost of 
transportation in that direction is correspondingly lower 
than in the opposite direction; also that the lower traffic 
density in the vicinity of Winona, coupled with the in- 
vestment cost and other expense of the Mississippi River 
bridges, favors higher rates to Winona than to Milwaukee. 
Figures are submitted showing that during 1915 only 83 car- 
loads of live stock were shipped from stations on the St. 
Paul to Winona as against 12,940 carloads to Milwaukee. 
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Complainant replies that this merely tends to establish 
the alleged discrimination. However, it is testified that 
points heretofore having lower rates to Winona than to 
Milwaukee have nevertheless preferred Milwaukee in their 
shipments. Complainant further points to the advantage 
which would accrue to defendants in securing return lad- 
ing for empty stock equipment moving westward, and to 
the terminal expenses at Milwaukee which it alleges may 
fairly be regarded as an offset to the terminal expenses 
at Winona, including the aforesaid bridge expenses. It 
appears that many of the shipments credited to Milwau- 
kee are in fact destined to Cudahy, a local point on the 
North Western, 7 miles south of Milwaukee, which takes 
the Milwaukee rates. Shipments over the St. Paul des- 
tined to Cudahy are delivered to the North Western at 
Milwaukee, the St. Paul absorbing the North Western’s 
switching charge of $3 per car, where the net revenue 
amounts to $15 or more per car. By reference to the rates 
it would appear that this absorption must apply to prac- 
tically all shipments. 

The order of the Wisconsin commission established the 
same rate to Cudahy as to Milwaukee, but no discussion 
of this feature appears in its report. It cannot be as- 
sumed, however, that the additional distance of 7 miles 
would necessarily justify rates higher than for deliveries 
in Milwaukee, as similar switching distances are not un- 
usual. A witness for the St. Paul, for example, testified 
that switching between two yards of that defendant in 
Milwaukee requires a one-way car movement of 18 miles. 
In Switching Charges at Milwaukee, Wis., 32 I. C. C., 509 
(The Traffic World, January 23, 1915, p. 159), we approved 
a switching charge of 1 cent per 100 pounds, minimum 
60,000 pounds, for reciprocal switching in Milwaukee. 

The record does not enable us to weigh correctly these 
various factors relied upon by the parties. As already 
stated, rates now in effect from Wisconsin points to Winona 
are the same as are applied from Wisconsin points to in- 
terior Wisconsin cities, some of which have packing in- 
dustries. Defendants also show that these rates are sub- 
stantially in line with interstate rates in effect between 
points in Iowa and points in Minnesota, and are lower than 
the rates now in effect on the Chicago, St. Paul, Minne- 


apolis & Omaha Railway and the Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie Railway from Wisconsin points to St. 


Paul. From the fact that complainant’s disadvantage as 
compared with its Milwaukee competitors increases with 
the distance of originating points from Winona, we feel 
safe in assuming that complainant is mainly interested in 
the shipments from the nearest Wisconsin points, and by 
reference to the comparative table it will be seen that 
for distances of 50 miles or less the Winona rates in most 
cases differ but slightly from the Milwaukee rates. 

By orders dated November 9, 1915, and March 8, 1916, we 
have entered upon a general investigation of the rates, 
rules, regulations, and practices of carriers in Western, 
Official and Southern Classification territories governing 
the transportation of live stock, fresh meats, packing- 
house products, etc. As the rates in issue in this proceed- 
ing have not been shown upon this record to be unreason- 
able or unduly discriminatory, the complaint will be dis- 
missed, but without prejudice to such further action as 
may be warranted by our general investigation. An order 
will be entered accordingly. 


LUMBER STORAGE CHARGE 


CASE No. 9329. (45 I. C. C., 408-410.) 
HENRY H. SHEIP MANUFACTURING COMPANY VS. 
BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY. 


Submitted May 26, 1917. Opinion No. 4599. 


Upon complaint alleging that defendant’s charge for the stor- 
age of lumber at Pier 40, Philadelphia, increased since 1910, 
is unreasonable; Held, That the defendant having justified 
er -* rca charge in question the complaint will be dis- 
misse 


BY THE COMMISSION: 

Among the defndant’s facilities for the handling of 
freight at Philadelphia, Pa., is a station known as pier 40. 
This station has team tracks, a warehouse, and a storage 
yard, the latter being divided into spaces adapted to the 
storage of lumber. 

Complainant alleges that the charges collected on lum- 
ber stored at this point, $3 per month per carload, are un- 
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reasonable; that reasonable monthly charges would not 
exceed $3 per unit of ground space occupied, regardless 
of the number of carloads stored thereon, or would not 
exceed $2 per month for the first carload stored upon a 
givens pace and $1 per month for each additional car- 
load superimposed thereupon; and that it has been dam- 
aged by the collection of the charges assailed. Reparation 
is asked. 

At pier 40 inbound lumber is received and unloaded 
from the car under the ordinary demurrage rules. If com- 
plainant does not desire to dray the lumber immediately it 
is stored there in certain spaces provided near the team 
tracks. There are 18 of these spaces, each measuring 
about 12 feet wide by 16 feet long, none of which is in. 
closed or covered. For some years past it has been the 
practice of complainant not only to occupy all of these 
spaces, but to pile one carload of lumber upon another; the 
result being that frequently each space will have two, 
sometimes three, carloads piled upon it, all being the 
property of complainant. The lumber thus received at pier 
40 is, so far as the carrier is concerned, at destination and 
does not move forward again. It is stored to await the 
convenience of complainant, not for reshipment. 


For many years prior to Dec. 15, 1914, the charge for 
this service was $2 per carload; this charge was increased 
to $3 on that date; and it is this increased charge which 
the complainant asserts is unreasonable and that the de. 
fendant, under the statute, must justify. The complain- 
ant regards and uses the storage space at pier 40 as an 
extra yard for its surplus, or reserve stock of chestnut 
lumber, a supply of about 500,000 feet being kept there 
constantly. The record shows that complainant allows car- 
loads of this lumber to remain at this pier for periods of 
more than a year. At its manufactory, located in a thickly 
settled portion of the city of Philadelphia some distance 
from the pier in question, it maintains a supply of about 
5,000,000 feet of lumber, mainly of kinds other than chest- 
nut. Among the reasons given by it for not supplying 


‘ additional storage space away from the carriers’ terminal 


are the practical impossibility of increasing the storage 
capacity of its plant and the cost of additional handling 
which would be necessary if outlying yards were used. 


The defendant assumed the burden of justifying the in- 
creased charge. One of its witnesses asserted that the 
charge should be made higher than it now is; that 
a higher charge would be an incentive to remove 
lumber from storage; and that with a low charge the 
consignee has no inducement speedily to release the space 
occupied. Some evidence was introduced tending to show 
that, based on the average total revenue derived from this 
source during the period of a year, the present charge does 
not yield an adequate return on the fair value of the prop- 
erty devoted to storage purposes. The record, and it is 
supported by tariffs on file, shows that the charge in ques- 
tion is the same as that made for lumber storage else- 
where in Philadelphia by defendant and by other rail car- 
riers. 

Lumber stored at pier 40 is at the carrier’s risk as ware- 
houseman, and in self-protection it must provide insurance 
based on the estimated value of the average stocks in store. 
The defendant also points out the saving to complainant in 
being able to secure storage at $3 per carload per month 
by comparison with the regular demurrage charge of $1 
per day applicable in the past on freight traffic generally, 
the difference in complainant’s favor being much greater 
at the present time by reason of the considerably higher 
scale of demurrage charges which has become effective. 
From the showing of record that during a considerable 
period of time it has occupied, to the practical exclusion 
of other receivers of lumber, all of the lumber storage 
space at the point in question it seems apparent that the 
use of this facility is of commercial advantage to the com- 
plainant, even under the present charge. 

While it appears from the testimony that for about a 
year and a half prior to the time of hearing the com- 
plainant had practically monopolized the available lumber 
storage space at pier 40, the question of preferential treat- 
ment in the allotment of this space between such receivers 
of lumber as may desire to avail thereof has not been 
raised or presented in such manner as to afford a basis for 
determination by us in this proceeding, further than to 
point out the duty of the defendant under the law to deal 
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with this matter in such way as to remove and avoid any 
cause for complaint of unjust discrimination. 

Upon consideration of all the facts and circumstances 
here disclosed we are of the opinion and find that the de- 
fendant has justified the increased charge in issue. The 
complaint will therefore be dismissed. 


PASSENGER FARES TO ARIZONA 


Passenger fares to Arizona from Chicago, Memphis, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Council Bluffs, New Or- 
leans, Albuquerque and the principal cities in California, 
Nevada and Utah are neither unreasonable nor unduly 
discriminatory. The Commission, in a report by Com- 
missioner McChord, Case No. 8815, Arizona Corporation 
Commission vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe et al., opin- 
ion No. 4606, 45 I. C. C., 436-43, has so held. It has dis- 
missed the complaint. 

That order of dismissal was entered notwithstanding 
the fact that the challenged rates are higher than the basis 
suggested in the Commission’s report in Western Passen- 
ger Fares, 37 I. C. C., 1. The fares involved at the time 
that case was decided were on a basis in excess of that 
which the Commission found should not be exceeded, as 
proposed in the tariffs condemned. The report points out 
that the Commission, in that case, was dealing with ad- 
vances and not with the rates then in effect to and from 
Arizona. 


As understood by Commissioner McChord, the complaint 
was not that the basis prescribed in the report in 37 I. C. 
C., 1, had not been adopted by the carriers in the territory 
affected, but that that basis would be reasonable for appli- 
cation to Arizona. In that case the carriers proposed to 
increase the fare from Kansas City to Williams, Ariz., 
from $40.05 to $44.40. The Commission condemned the 
proposal. Since then that fare has been decreased to $38.25. 
If it were constructed on the basis prescribed for other 
territory, the Kansas City-Williams rate would be $36.32. 

The Commission pointed out that while the rates to 
California, with which the Arizona commission compared 
rates to its state, have gone up in the last few years, 
fares to Arizona have come down. It also indicated that 
it does not regard fares via the northern transcontinental 
routes as measures for what would be reasonable for the 
southern routes. Nor was the Commission prepared to 
hold that the policy of the northern lines to induce immi- 
gration by means of low fares was reason why the fares to 
the Southwest should be ordered down, if the southern 
lines choose to follow a different policy, at least not until 
there had been a showing that the fares in question are 
unjust and unreasonable in and of themselves. The Ari- 
zona people made comparisons of per mile between rates 
to Arizona and to California as a method of showing that 
these to Arizona are unreasonable, but that did not appeal 
to the Commission, in the face of a showing that fares in 
a large section between north Pacific ports and California 
terminals are influenced by the ships that ply between 
the points mentioned and that there is no such competition 
to modify the judgment of the general passenger agents as 
to what would be reasonable fares for Arizona. 


OAK HILLS, COLO., COAL 


1. & N. NO. 922. (45 I. C. C., 455-460) 
Submitted March 9, 1917. Opinion No. 4608. 


Proposed cancellation of joint rates on bituminous coal from 
the Oak Hills, Colo., district to points on the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railway in Kansas, Nebraska and Missouri 
found not to have been justified. Certain increases per- 
mitted in the joint rates to stations south and west of 
Herington, Kan. Suspended schedules ordered canceled. 


McCHORD, Commissioner: 

By supplement No. 1 to tariff I. C. C. No. 39, filed to 
become effective Sept. 18, 1916, the Denver & Salt Lake 
Railroad, hereinafter called the Moffat road, proposed to 
cancel the joint rates on bituminous coal from mines in 
the Oak Hills district in Colorado to destinations in 
Kansas, Nebraska and Missouri on the line of the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway, hereinafter called 
the Rock Island. Cancellation of the joint rates would 
leave in effect higher combination rates and upon pro- 
tests of coal operators, dealers and the Public Utilities 
Commission of the state of Kansas the schedules were 
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suspended until Jan. 16, 1917, and later until July 16, 1917, 
pending an investigation into the reasonableness of the 
increased rates. Rates herein are stated in dollars and 
cents per ton of 2,000 pounds. 

The rates here proposed to be canceled were prescribed 
by us in Coal from Oak Hills, Colo., 30 I. C. C., 505 (The 
Traffic World, June 20, 1914, p. 1243). Prior to that pro- 
ceeding the Moffat road had published certain joint rates 
on all grades of bituminous coal from the Oak Hills dis- 
trict to Rock Island destinations, but shortly after they 
had been made effective the Rock Island notified it that 
the rates on mine run and slack coal had not been au- 
thorized and insisted upon their cancellation. A second 
tariff was thereupon published, which showed increases 
over the rates in the first tariff. This action led to pro- 
tests by the Oak Hills operators and the increased rates 
were suspended. The investigation that followed resulted 
in the application of the Walsenburg, Colo., basis of rates 
from the Oak Hills district to destinations on the Rock 
Island. The Walsenburg district is in southern Colorado, 
about 186 miles from Denver. The average distance of 
the Oak Hills mines to Denver was at that time 197 miles. 
It was shown that the coal produced in the two fields 
are of the same character, sell in the markets at the same 
price, and move at the same rates to destination territory 
on other lines parallel with the Rock Island. 

The principal objection of the Rock Island to the estab- 
lishment of Walsenburg rates from Oak Hills to its sta- 
tions east of the Colorado-Kansas state line was the dif- 
ference in the distance from the two fields. The Rock 
Island has two lines in Colorado, one extending from 
Limon, Colo., through Colorado Springs to Pueblo, 68 miles 
from the Walsenburg field, the other from Limon to Den- 
ver. Walsenburg coal is delivered to the Rock Island at 
Pueblo and Oak Hills coal at Denver. The difference in 
the distances at Limon was then 95 miles in favor of the 
Walsenburg district. The coal from the two districts 
meets at Limon and the same difference in distance ob- 
tains at all points east thereof. 

In compliance with our order in that case the Walsen- 
burg basis of rates was established from the Oak Hills 
district on Sept. 1, 1914. The carriers were unable to 
agree upon the divisions, and a proceeding was instituted 
to obtain a supplemental order prescribing them. The 
Moffat road contended that it was entitled to the same 
divisions on coal destined to Rock Island points that it 
received on coal destined to points on the Union Pacific 
and Chicago, Burlington & Quincy railroads, or $1.30 per 
ton on lump coal. The Rock Island insisted upon a recog- 
nition of its advantageous location with respect to the 
Walsenburg field and demanded divisions based on the 
ton-mile revenue it receives on Walsenburg coal applied 
to its mileage from Denver. As the result of that pro- 
ceeding, 35 I. C. C., 456, the Moffat road was found to be 
entitled to divisions of $1.18 per ton on lump coal and $1.12 
per ton on nut, pea and slack coal. We subsequently 
modified our finding to the extent of according to the 
Moffat road a division of $1.18 per ton on the lower grades 
of coal when the rates on all kinds were the same. 40 
I. C. C., 497 (The Traffic World, Aug. 5, 1916, p. 317.) 
The divisions allotted to the Moffat road were inclusive 
of a switching charge of 20 cents per ton at Denver, thus 
reducing its revenue to 98 cents and 92 cents per ton on 
lump and slack coal, respectively. 

It appears from the evidence herein that neither the 
Moffat road nor the Rock Island is averse to the con- 
tinuance of joint rates from the Oak Hills district to the 
destinations in question. The Moffat road does not op- 
pose the Walsenburg basis, but alleges that it can not 
afford to participate in the traffic under the present ad- 
justment of divisions. The Rock Island, on the other 
hand, renews its objections to the Walsenburg basis for 
the reasons urged in the former case, although that basis 
is now in effect to points in the same general territory 
on other lines. Neither carrier attempts to justify the 
full combination of local rates to and from Denver, but 
both have proposed somewhat lower bases. The Moffat 
road offers to accept $1.30 per ton, exclusive of the switch- 
ing charge, for its services to Denver either as a division 
of joint rates or as a separately established proportional 
rate. Its local rate on lump coal to Denver is $1.60 per 
ton. The Rock Island has published a tariff of propor- 
tional rates from Denver based on the revenue per ton- 
mile received on Walsenburg coal. A comparison of the 
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rates and revenue under the present and proposed ad- 
justments to representative destinations on the Rock 
Island, not including the charge for switching, is shown 
in the following table: 


RATES AND REVENUE UNDER PRESENT AND PROPOSED 
ADJUSTMENTS 


Present— Proposed— 
Revenue Revenue 
Per Per 

Ton- Mile, Ton- Mile, 
Rate Mills Rate 
$3.45 8.4 $3.58 
3.45 3.65 
3.50 3.69 
3.55 3.74 
3.60 3.79 
3.65 3.85 
3.96 
4.03 


Dis- 
tance, 
Miles 

«+2 409 


From Oak Hills 
to— 
Goodland, Kan. 

Levant, Kan. 
Colby, Kan. 
Gem, Kan. 
Rexford, Kan. 
Selden, Kan. ....... 473 
Dresden, Kan. ..... 482 
Phillipsburg, Kan... 
Montrose, Kan. 


Belleville, Kan. 
Fairbury, Neb. ..... 
Lincoln, Neb. 

Omaha, Neb. 

St. Joseph, Mo...... 
Kansas City, Mo.... 
Herington, Kan. ... 
Salina, Kan. 

Wichita, Kan. ..... 
Caldwell, Kan. ....920 


*No proportional rates from Denver. 
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It will be observed that the increases in the rates under 
the proposed adjustment range from 13 cents per ton to 
43 cents per ton, except at Herington and points on the 
line extending south therefrom to Caldwell, where greater 
increases are proposed. The coal operators protest against 
these increases and allege that if the higher rates are 
permitted to become effective they will be unable to com- 
pete in this territory with the coal produced in the Wal- 
senburg district. The effect of an increase in the rates to 
Rock Island stations, it is said, will be to restrict the 
movement of Oak Hills coal During the calendar year 
1915, 41,953 tons of coal were shipped from the Oak Hills 
mines to Rock Island destinations, 24,921 tons of which 
moved to non-competitive points. 


The justification chiefly urged by the Rock Island for 
higher rates from Oak Hills than from Walsenburg lies 
in the relative distances from the two fields. It submits— 


that the actions of the Union Pacific and Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy railroads with respect to their coal traffic are the 
result of their own traffic and geographical necessities and 
can have no weight in determining the course of the Rock 
—— in view of its entirely different traffic and geographical 
situation. 


Cedar Hill Coal & Coke Co. vs. C. & S. Ry. Co., 16 I. C. 
C., 387 (The Traffic World, June 26, 1909, p. 863), in which 
the Walsenburg rates were found reasonable to points on 
the Rock Island, is cited as justifying higher rates from 
Oak Hills. It should be recalled, however, that in that 
case we also approved the Walsenburg rates to points on 
the Union Pacific and Chicago, Burlington & Quincy rail- 
roads where the movement of the coal is through Denver. 


The Rock Island centends that the rates from Oak Hills 
should under no circumstances be less than those applying 
from the Trinidad, Colo., field which lies 28 miles south 
of the Walsenburg field. The rates from the Trinidad 
field are uniformly 25 cents per ton higher than the rates 
from the Walsenburg field on traffic destined to points 
reached through Pueblo or Denver. The Rock Island cites 
a number of cases in which we have prescribed higher 
rates from certain Colorado coal fields than are in effect 
from Walsenburg, notably, South Canon Coal Co. vs. C. 
M. Ry. Co., 38 I. C. C., 174 (The Traffic World, March 11, 
1916, p. 541); Rates from Walsenburg Coal Field, 26 I. C. 
C., 85 (The Traffic World, Feb. 15, 1913, p. 426), and Hay- 
den Bros. Coal Corporation vs. D. & S. L. R. R. Co., 39 
I. C. C., 94 (The Traffic World, May 13, 1916, p. 993). 
In the South Canon Case we held that the rates from 
South Canon, Colo., to destinations in Kansas, Nebraska 
and other states should be 25 cents per ton higher than 
the rates from Walsenburg to the same destinations. 
South Canon is on the Colorado Midland Railway, 214 
miles west of Colorado Springs and 291 miles from Den- 
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ver. Rates to points on the Rock Island were not jp. 
volved in that case. In Rates from Walsenburg Coal Field 
we permitted the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
to establish joint rates from the Walsenburg field to points 
on its line in Kansas 10 cents per ton higher than the 
rates contemporaneously in effect via its one-line route 
from the Canon City field. In the Hayden Brothers Case 
we prescribed higher than Walsenburg rates to Certain 
points on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
where the difference in distances amounted to over 25) 
miles, and in the same case Walsenburg rates were pre. 
scribed to other points on that line and to points on the 
Missouri Pacific Railway and Chicago & North Western 
Railway as far east as the Missouri River over routes 
involving three carriers. 


The Public Utilities Commission of Kansas opposes the 
view of the Rock Island that it is entitled to have its 
situation independently considered. It argues that the 
policy of the carriers and of this Commission in other 
cases has been to deal with this territory as a whole and 
that the Rock Island has been benefited thereby in that 
its rates from Walsenburg are the same as or higher 
than those of other lines, although its mileage is less. An 
exhibit was filed comparing the rates from Oak Hills, and 
therefore from Walsenburg, to Rock Island destinations 
with rates to points on the Union Pacific and Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy railroads of equal disances, for the 
purpose of showing that the rates to Rock Island points 
are now on a higher level than the rates to points on the 
other lines. It will suffice to say, without reproducing the 
exhibit, that the Missouri River blanket rate of $3.75 per 
ton is first encountered on the Rock Island at Dresden, 
Kan., 482 miles from Oak Hills, on the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy Railroad at Republican, Neb., 545 miles 
from Oak Hills, and on the Union Pacific Railroad at a 
point in Kansas 672 miles from Oak Hills. 

The testimony of record in this proceeding recites in 
detail the costly operating difficulties to which the Moffat 
road is subjected. This testimony is offered by the Moffat 
road to show that the divisions allotted to it by our sup- 
plemental orders in Coal from Oak Hills, Colo., supra, are 
insufficient and is likewise relied upon by the Rock Island 
as justifying a higher level of rates. 

The Moffat road endeavors to show that the cost of 
handling this coal traffic amounts to $1.41 per ton. This 
is the same figure presented in the supplemental proceed- 
ing on the matter of divisions in Hayden Bros. Coal Cor- 
poration vs. D. & S. L. R. R. Co., 45 I. C. C., 236 (The 
Traffic World, July 21, 1917). In that case we determined 
that this figure did not accurately reflect the actual cost 
per ton of transporting coal from mines in the Oak Hills 
district on the Moffat road to its interchange with con- 
necting lines in or near Denver. The same criticism there 
made of the cost analysis apply here. 

The Moffat road’s attempted justification of the in- 
creased rates which will prevail if the proposed cancella- 
tion of these joint rates is permitted rests entirely upon 
the alleged insufficiency of the divisions which it has been 
accorded. It does not complain as to the volume of the 
rates themselves. The Rock Island’s justification, also, 
consists largely in an attempted showing of too little re- 
turn under its division of the present joint rates. 

We have invariably held that the cancellation of joint 
rates can not be justified merely on the ground of in- 
ability to agree upon the proper divisions of such rates. 
The evidence of record does not justify such cancella- 
tion, with the resulting application of combination rates 
considerably higher than the prevailing joint rates. The 
record, moreover, contains no showing upon which an in- 
crease in the joint rates themselves can be permitted, ex- 
cept as to stations south and west of Herington, Kan., 
where at present low joint rates are in effect, resulting 
in fourth section departures. We therefore conclude and 
find that the respondents have not justified the proposed 
cancellation of the joint rates now effective, and the sus- 
pended schedules will be required to be canceled. To 
stations between Herington and Caldwell, opposite indices 
1445 to 1483 in Denver & Salt Lake Railroad Co.’s tariff 
I. C. C. No. 39, joint rates of $3.75 per ton will be per- 
mitted to become effective when properly filed in a sub- 
sequent tariff. 
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RATES ON GYPSUM PLASTER 


CASE NO. 8187* (45 I. C. C., 433-436) 


NEPHI PLASTER & MANUFACTURING COMPANY VS. 
DENVER & RIO GRANDE RAILROAD COMPANY ET AL. 


Submitted Feb. 18, 1916. Opinion No. 4603. 


i, Rates on gypsum plaster in carloads from Gypsum, Utah, to 
Pocatello, Idaho, and Butte, Mont., found to be unduly 
prejudicial to complainant for the reason and to the ex- 
tent that lower rates on the same commodity are main- 
tained from Gypsum, Ore., to the same destinations. 

9, Rates to Portland, Ore., found justified. 


4 
MEYER, Commissioner: 

The complaints in these cases attack the rates charged 
for the transportation of gypsum plaster in carloads from 
Gypsum, Utah, to Portland, Ore., Pocatello, Idaho, and 
Butte, Mont., as unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory 
in violation of sections 1, 2 and 3 of the act. 

Gypsum is on the San Pete Valley branch of the Denver 
& Rio Grande Railroad, hereinafter called the Rio Grande, 
1.9 miles east of Nephi, Utah, a point common to that line 
and the San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad, 
hereinafter called the Salt Lake route. The traffic in ques- 
tion moves from Nephi to Salt Lake City, Utah, via the 
Salt Lake route and is there turned over to the Oregon 
Short Line Railroad, hereinafter called the Short Line, 
which extends from Salt Lake City through Pocatello to 
Butte on the north and to Huntington, Ore., on the west, 
at which latter point shipments destined to Portland are 
turned over to and delivered by the Oregon-Washington 
Railroad & Navigation Company, hereinafter called the 
Oregon-Washington. Gypsum, Ore., is 7 miles from Hunt- 
ington on a branch of the Short Line running northeast 
from the latter point. The rate to Portland is alleged to 
be unreasonable as compared with rates on the same com- 
modity between various other points, and unjustly dis- 
criminatory as compared with rates to Portland from Ar- 
den, Mound House and Reno, Nev., and Gypsum, Ore.; and 
the rates to Pocatello and Butte as compared with the rates 
to the same points from Gypsum, Ore. 


To Portland. 


The present through rate from Nephi to Portland, 986 
miles, is 25 cents per 100 pounds, minimum 80,000 pounds, 
to which is added a charge of 1 cent per 100 pounds for 
the haul from Gypsum to Nephi. This rate has been in 
effect for some years, save for a period of about five months 
in 1918, when a rate of 22% cents applied. 

Various exhibits were submitted by complainant, show- 
ing how the rate complained of compares with rates main- 
tained between other points, and the ton-mile and car-mile 
earnings thereunder. Complainant’s chief cause of com- 
plaint arises from the fact that it is unable to compete in 
the Portland market under the present rate adjustment 
with producers of plaster at Nevada points, from which 
this commodity is shipped by rail to California points and 
transhipped thence to Portland by water. 

From Mound House and Reno to San Francisco, Cal., and 
from Arden to East San Pedro, Cal., rates of $2 a ton 
are maintained on traffic destined for beyond via a water 
carrier. From San Francisco and San Pedro the water 
rates to Portland range from $1.25 to $1.75 a ton. In 
order in a measure to meet this competition complainant 
asks that a rate of 20 cents, minimum 80,000 pounds, be 
established from Gypsum to Portland. 

Defendants deny that the rate complained of is unreason- 
able or discriminatory, and argue that it is less than would 
be charged were it not for water competition at Portland. 
Their principal witness stated at the hearing that the car- 
tiers would prefer to withdraw from participation in the 
traffic at a rate less than $5 a ton from Nephi to Portland 
“even though it had the result of encouraging the move- 
ment of the Mound House (Nev.) plaster by way of San 
Francisco and thence by way of boat to Portland.” 

While a carrier, in the exercise of its discretion, may 
establish rates to meet water competition, it is well settled 
that it cannot be compelled to do so, so long as no unjust 
discrimination or undue preference is thereby created. 
Lindsay Bros. vs. B. & O. S. W. R. R. Co., 16 I. C. C., 6 
(The Traffic World, April 17, 1909, p. 521); Harbor City 


*The report also embraces No. 8187 (Sub. No. 1), Same vs. 
Butte, Anaconda & Pacific Ry. Co. et al., and No. 8187 (Sub. 
No. 2), Same vs. Denver & Rio Grande R. R. Co. et al. 
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Wholesale Co. vs. S. P. Co., 19 I. C. C., 323, 329 (The Traffic 
World, July 23, 1910, p. 162); Audley Hill & Co. vs. South- 
ern Ry. Co., 20 I. C. C., 225, 226 (The Traffic World, March 
11, 1911, p. 4385). Defendants do not participate in rates 
from the Nevada points, and therefore could not be charged 
with discrimination. 

From the facts of record we find that the Portland rate 
has been justified. 


To Pocatello and Butte. 


The following table, compiled from complainant’s ex- 
hibits, compares the rates and distances to Pocatello and 
Butte from Gypsum, Utah, with the respective rates and 
distances to the same points from Gypsum, Ore., at which 
point is located a cement plant, with which complainant is 
in direct competition: 

) 


Car-mile 
earnings, 


TO BUTTE. 


Rate per 

Distance, 100 pounds, 

From— iles. cents. 
Gypsum, Utah *26 

Gypsum, Utah E 728.5 
Gypsum, Ore. +20 
Gypsum, Ore. *25 

Gypsum, Ore. 127.5 


TO POCATELLO. 


Rate per 
Distance, 100 pounds, 
From— i cents. 
Gypsum, Utah *21 
Gypsum, Utah 723.5 
Gypsum, Ore. $20 
Gypspm, Ore. 330 22.5 
*Minimum weight 60,000 pounds. 
*7Minimum weight, 40,000 pounds. 
tMinimum weight, 80,000 pounds. 


Ton-mile 
earnings, 


Car-mile 
earnings, 


Ton-mile 
earnings, 


Although various other comparative rates were cited by 
complainant, they are of little value in determining the 
reasonableness of the rates here concerned. There is left, 
therefore, for consideration merely the alleged discrimina- 
tory adjustment brought about by the maintenance of 
lower rates to the points of destination involved from Gyp- 
sum, Ore., than for the shorter distance from Gypsum, 
Utah. In justification of this situation defendants contend 
that the movement from the Utah plant involves a three- 
line haul as against a one-line haul from the Oregon plant; 
that the Butte rate is abnormally low and was compelled 
by competition created by a producer of plaster at Great 
Falls, Mont., a point 170 miles distant from Butte; and 
that under the Commission’s Fourth Section Order No. 
4180 no higher rate can be maintained at Pocatello, an 
intermediate point. It does not appear that operating 
conditions surrounding the movements from the two orig- 
inating points in question are materially different. Ship- 
ments from either Gypsim, Ore., or Gypsum, Utah, to Butte 
pass through Pocatello and move over the same route be- 
yond that point. 

The only material difference in the movement to Poca- 
tello lies in the fact that more than one line engages in 
the haul from the Utah plant, while the entire haul from 
the Oregon plant is over one line. Although three lines 
are involved in the haul from the Utah plant, but two 
participate in the line haul, the third performing merely 
a switching service. On the other hand, the Utah plant is 
70 miles nearer the destinations concerned than is the 
Oregon plant. 

Upon consideration of all the facts of record we are of 
opinion, and find, that the present difference in rates on 
plaster from Gypsum, Ore., to Pocatello and Butte as com- 
pared with the rates to the same points from Gypsum, 
Utah, accords shippers at Gypsum, Ore., and their traffic 
as undue preference and advantage over complainant and 
its traffic. We further find that the rates on plaster from 
Gypsum, Utah, to Pocatello and Butte are unduly preju- 
dicial to complainant to the extent that they exceed the 
rates contemporaneously maintained from Gypsum, Ore. 

An appropriate order will be entered. 


PACIFIC CAR DEMURRAGE. 


The report of the Pacific Car Demurrage Bureau for 
May, 1917, shown 5,405, or a percentage of 02.99, cars 
held overtime, as against 3,938, a percentage of 02.21, for 
May, 1916. 
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THE CAR SUPPLY SITUATION 
(Continued from page 104) 
any irreconcilable differences which arise may be re 
ferred to the carriers’ commission on car service or to 
the division of car service of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for adjustment.” 

While there is no direct statement to that effect, there 
is reason to believe that the new division, in its activities, 
will be an appeal board, to review the work done, in 
the matter of distributing cars, by the car committee of 
the railroads’ war board. Shippers will be expected to 
fight out their car distribution questions locally, if they 
can, by representations to the local committees estab- 
lished by the American Railway Association and the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League. There are such com- 
mittees at the twenty-five railroad centers of the country. 
The points have all been mentioned in The Traffic World 
at various times. President Freer, of the National In- 
dustrial Traffic League, appointed the local committees 
as a result of the conference in Washington between 
Howard Elliott, representing the railroads’ war board, 
and the executive committee of the League, of which Mr. 
Barlow, now acting in an advisory capacity as a member 
of the Commission’s division of car service, is chairman. 

The Commission’s announcement indicates its purpose 
to have the new division and the car committee of the 
war board act in close co-operation for the efficient and 
equitable distribution of the railroad equipment of the 
country. 

In this connection it may be helpful to remark that 
the Act to regulate commerce contemplates that shippers 
shall settle rate questions with the railroads by direct 
conference. Only when the shipper and the railroad can 
come to no understanding will the Commission place a 
formal complaint on its files. In the same way the law 
leaves the initiation of rates with the railroads. Only 
when there is a dispute about them between the carrier 
and the shipper does it act. 

It is suggested that that will be the fundamental idea 
in the administration of the new grant of power con- 
tained in the Esch car distribution law. So long as the 
railroad and the shipper can get along, there will be 
nothing for the divison of car service to do. In all in- 


stances the shipper, or the railroad, for that matter, that. 


has not exhausted every possible effort to compose the 
differences, will not find a welcome at the Commission. 
The regulating body will have enough to do to dispose 
of situations in which there is an impasse—with neither 
the railroad nor the shipper able to make progress. 

The appointment of Messrs. DeGroot and Barlow is 
satisfactory to the members of the railroads’ war board 
and especially to the members of the car committee of 
which Mr. Sheaffer is chairman. They all know DeGroot. 
Inasmuch as Mr. Gutheim has been working with them 
every day for more than two months, they know him also. 
Being operating officials, they do not personally know 
Mr. Barlow so well as they know Mr. DeGroot. But they 
know him as a traffic man who has gone through the 
mill from clerk to president of a railroad and life-saving 
receiver, in one instance. 

The commerce attorney or traffic manager for a shipper 
who does not know Henry C. Barlow, it is believed, is 
not to be found in the country. As traffic adviser for the 
Chicago Association of Commerce he has met every com- 
merce attorney and traffic manager he did not know as 
traffic manager and railroad president. 

Mr. DeGroot resigned as superintendent of transporta- 
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tion of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois to enter the service 
of the Commission. At the time he quit railroad service 
he was president of the Association of Superintendents 
of Transportation. In other words, he has been a man 
of standing in his own line of work. If he has any poli. 
tics, he has not obtruded it on anyone having any work 
before the Commission. The same is true respecting Mr, 
Barlow and Mr. Gutheim. 

The chief of the new division was born in Galesburg 
forty-odd years ago. He has worked for the Burlington 
and the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, beginning with the 
latter, then going to the Burlington and finally back to 
the Chicago & Eastern Illinois. He began as a clerk in 
the general freight offices and spent three years in that 
branch of the service, so he is not an ignoramus as to 
the questions that lie on the traffic side of the table. 

For ten years he was in yard and train service on the 
Burlington. He has been trainmaster, chief train dis- 
patcher, track supervisor and division superintendent. He 
became superintendent of transportation in 1912 and con- 
tinued as such until his resignation to take the govern- 
ment work. 

Chairman Hall and Commissioner Clark are probably 
more responsible for his selection than any others. They 
encountered him as a witness in several cases and they 
consulted him on car distribution questions. They found 
in him thoughts and ideas that they believe will make 
him a good man for the place they have created. 

Mr. Gutheim has been with the Commission for eight 
years. Before he entered the government service he was 
employed by the Boston & Maine. He studied law and 
was appointed an examiner. He worked on the pipe line 
cases and has been connected with operating problems 
much of the time. When the car service branch of the 
work was given up by Commissioner McChord and Attor- 
ney-Examined Dow, Chairman Hall took over the super- 
vision and Gutheim succeeded Dow as the Commission's 
representative at the meetings of the car committee. 

The new division starts on its work with car conditions, 
it is believed, better than they were three months ago. 
That is not to say they are better than they were a year 
ago, because the terrific strain on the railroads of the 
country did not begin until about September, 1916. 

At present the railroads are hauling more coal than 
they did a year ago. They are hauling twenty-five per cent 
more. But the reported car shortage at the mines is 
greater than it was a year ago. That is easily explained. 
Coal mine operators have increased their demands for 
cars. In figures, the railroads are furnishing only sev- 
enty per cent of the requirements of the mines, as shown 
by the car reports of the American Railway Association. 
That means nothing as to the actual number of cars 
hauled. The fact, according to the figures that have been 
furnished the war board and the Commission, show that 
where a year ago the railroads were hauling 100 cars of 
coal they are now hauling more than 120. The average 
loading has been increased between two and three tons 
per car. The heavier loading serves to make up the 125 
per cent before mentioned. Yet the railroads are furnish- 
ing only 70 cars where the operators are asking for 100. 
The question is as to whether the operators could load 100 
per cent of the cars they order, if the railroads some day 
should give them all they have asked for. 

These figures indicating 125 per cent as compared with 
100 per cent pertain to the operations in May and June 
of 1916, and May and June this year. 


The most discouraging factor, so far as the loading 
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of coal is concerned, is created by the fact that there are 
coal contracts outstanding which, it is suspected, the op- 
erators do not care to fill. It is alleged that operators 
having contracts are filling them by sending forward the 
smallest cars, not loaded to anywhere near capacity; 
that is, they try to send forward light loads, but frequently 
the carriers reject such cars. They do in all cases in 
which they think it possible to force the operator to load 
to capacity. If they think the operator will be bull-headed 
and simply stand on his legal right to have the light load 
hauled, they carry it to destination. The outstanding 
contracts as to lumber and other heavy-loading commodi- 
ties cause the same phenomena in other industries. Those 
who have been dealing with car distribution problems 
admit it is an exceedingly human desire to avoid sending 
forward goods contracted for at unit prices, much less 
than prevailing prices, but they also regard it as repre- 
hensible that shippers should persist in light loading when 
such practice will result in tying up equipment and ulti- 
mately making it impossible to do business at present 
prices on heavy loading. 

The car committee believes the railroads of the country 
are in fine condition, relatively speaking, for the moving 
of the wheat and other cereals now being harvested. The 
last of the 1916 crop was taken out of country elevators 
in May. In that month three railroads in the grain coun- 
try reported they were in bad condition as to grain in 
the country elevators. The car committee immediately 
made preparations to give it relief and before the end 
of the month final disposition was made of the last of 
the congestion on those lines. The actual moving may 
not have been completed in May, but the arrangements 
were all completed and everything was moving toward 
the emptying of those containers. 


With regard to lumber, the reports to the Commission 
indicate there is a shortage on short lines in the South. 
But the shipments from the South as a whole run from 
75 to 110 per cent of orders. The long lines, it is sug- 
gested, are furnishing cars for the lumbermen able to load 
in the shortest length of time. 

In the last three months nearly 50,000 cars more than 
the normal quota have been sent into the South and West. 
Immediately when the special quotas began moving to 
the South and West, transit lumber dealers, it is charged, 
circularized the trade saying that such and such cars of 
lumber were at a transit or reconsigning point and offer- 
ing to sell. The inference drawn by Commission and car 
committee people is that that lumber had been at such 
points all the time, the owners either waiting to find cus- 
tomers or trying to obtain better prices. They produced 
some of the congestion about which complaint had been 
made. 

The railroads’ war board estimated, a short time ago, 
that the increase in loading amounted to ten per cent. 
The impression at the Commission is that the increase 
has been more than that and that the fact will become 
apparent in later figures. One southern road increased 
the loading on early vegetables 18 per cent. Another road 
increased the loading of heavy commodities into New 
England 35 per cent by placing an embargo on all light- 
loaded cars. 


COMMISSION ORDER. 

The John Morrill & Co., T. M. Sinclair & Co., Jacob E. 
Decker & Sons Company and the Rath Packing Company 
have been allowed to intervene in No. 9679, Swift & Co. 
vs. C. Gt. West. et al. 
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EXPORT FREIGHT EMBARGO 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 

It is impossible, at this time, accurately to estimate the 
amount of trouble that has been caused to export shippers 
in the interior of the country by the general embargo 
against exports of food, iron, fuel and feeds, that became 
effective July 15. 

The quantity of it may be inferred from the fact that 
the division of export licenses established by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to handle applications for license to 
export, is swamped with work. So much friction in the 
administration of the law developed during the first four 
days that Dr. E. E. Pratt, chief of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, was asked to resign and did so, 
though, as he said, he had hoped that he would be able 
to remain in office and serve his country in that way. 
The friction was between Secretary Redfield and him, 
the secretary being his superior officer. Mr. Redfield, 
whose tenure of office has frequently been reported as 
being in danger of coming to an end, submitted the ques- 
tions arising between himself and Dr. Pratt to the con- 
sideration of the President, and the latter authorized the 
request for resignation. 

The railroads met the situation by issuing an embargo 
against export freight on July 14, that action being at the 
suggestion of the government. Each railroad was left 
to dispose of the freight of that kind in transit, as best 
suited its convenience. All were advised by the railroad’s 
war board to prevent the congestion of the ports through 
the accumulation of freight not licensed for export. It is 
understood the rule followed was-to stop the cars at divi- 
sion points and hold them for disposition orders. 

Under the rules that ordinarily govern transportation, 
the railroad failing or refusing to deliver at the ports 
freight started before the issuance of the embargo order 
is liable in damages to the shipper. What the courts will 
say about shipments that were held up in transit because 
the railroad was advised that the goods could not be taken 
from the ports, is a question a well-balanced lawyer is 
probably not prepared to answer. 

Whether the embargo law can be made retroactive and 
stop goods that were already on their way to foreign des- 
tinations when it was passed is a question that may be 
litigated, although the chances are that the courts will 
hold that Congress can stop exports, even after the goods 
have started on their journey, and there was nothing il- 
legal in the movement when it was started. 

The division of export licenses has had easy work as 
to shipments consigned to belligerent countries. The only 
trouble has been with goods going to neutrals. There 
has not been much trouble respecting such shipments, in 
the ordinary sense of that word, for the division. The 
trouble has been for the man who has tried to ship to 
neutrals. The division has simply held up practically all 
such shipments pending a decision by higher authority as 
to how much of each kind of goods each of the neutrals 
bordering Germany is to have. 

The government has a twofold object in imposing the 
embargo. The first is to stop any American goods getting 
into Germany through Holland and Scandinavia. The 
second is to create conditions that will make it desirable 
for the owners of neutral ships to engage in transporting 
goods to belligerent countries. The second object, it is 
believed, can be attained by practically forbidding com- 
merce between the United States and the neutrals, es- 
pecially European neutrals. Holland and Scandinavia deny 
they have been furnishing Germany with any more food 
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or other commodities than has been necessary for them 
to obtain coal and iron, of which commodities Germany 
controls two-thirds of the supply in Europe. 


It is no secret that the United States and other belliger- 
ents believe the neutrals are fibbing, else President Wil- 
son would not have clapped on the embargo. The British 
government has claimed for a long time that neutrals were 
furnishing food for Germany. Some of the newspapers 
in neutral countries have insinuated that neutrals could 
always obtain supplies if they would but make arrange- 
ments to have their business done through English houses 
—in other words, that the British regulations whereby 
the supplies of Germany were to be cut off were made so 
as to give English merchants commissions on supplies 
passing to the neutrals, whether from one neutral to an- 
other or from a belligerent country to a neutral. 


All such questions will be considered by this govern- 
‘ment. Thus far the neutrals have not made any convinc- 
ing showing on their charge that the British merely tried 
to collect commissions on goods going from the United 
States to them; nor have they been able to convince this 
government that they were not supplying Germany beyond 
their necessities of obtaining fuel from Germany. 

The Norwegians have more than 1,000 ships which could 
be devoted to transportation between the United States 
and other belligerents. That is 10 per cent of the mer- 
chant marine of the world and is practically the same as 
that flying the American flag. There is a belief that 
American commodities should be reserved for the use of 
the belligerents. If the Norwegian ships are allowed to 
carry them to Scandinavia or to Spain, the belligerents 
will lose the benefit of the supplies the United States has, 
and that is not believed to be good war policy. 


The notice issued by the committee on car service of 
the national defense committee of the American Railway 
Association directing an embargo on export freight, men- 
tioned in The Traffic World of July 14, is as follows: 


“Pursuant to the proclamation of the President of the 
United States dated July 9, barring certain exports ex- 
cept under federal license, railroads are directed to place 
telegraphic embargo effective immediately against all ship- 
ments of coal, coke, feed, grain, flour and meal therefrom; 
fodder, meat and fats, fuel oils, kerosene, gasoline, pig 
iron, steel billets, ship plates (structural shapes), scrap 
iron and steel, ferro-manganese, fertilizer, arms, ammuni- 
tion, explosives, consigned, reconsigned to be reconsigned 
or intended for export, except when a bill of lading is 
presented with federal license number furnished, or au- 
thorized by export council at Washington, and, according 
to announcement of Department of Commerce, together 
with permit number authorized by the port delivery road. 


“Arrangements have been made under which all ship- 
ments consigned to points in Canada can go forward as 
heretofore, special licenses covering same having been 
issued through the customs service. It is suggested that 
port lines protect against accumulations at ports by plac- 
ing such embargo as necessary against cars in transit. 

“All port lines should immediately inaugurate permit 
system covering all export traffic.” 


The committee which directed the embargo was not able 
to make a definite suggestion for export shipments in 
transit, but suggested the holding of export cars before 
their arrival at ports so as to protect the port facilities. 
All port lines were advised to inaugurate immediately a 
permit system covering all export traffic, that to be in 
addition to the licenses to export that may be issued by 
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the government. Railroad permits will be needed in addi- 
tion to these licenses so as to prevent congestion. 

The railroad embargo on exports to all countries except 
to Canada, went into effect at midnight, Saturday, July 
14. The railroads that acted on the telegraphic advice 
of the car committee of the railroads’ war board, sent out 
the day before, are supposed to have stopped every car 
of export freight and to be holding it for disposition or. 
ders from the owner. Canadian exports were not sup- 
posed to have been stopped, although it would not surprise 
the car committee if, through an excess of zeal and a 
shortage of information, cars with Canadian destinations 
were held up, although exempt by reason of special ar. 
rangements made with the customs officer at Canadian 
ports of entry. 

It is also supposed practically all railroads leading to 
ports have made arrangements for the establishment of 
a permit system under which export shipments will go 
forward only when the British admiralty or the Shipping 
Board advises there will be a ship or ships at the port 
to take the shipment, which may have been loaded by 
a shipper who had obtained a license to ship from the 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Bureau of the Department 
of Commerce, in accordance with the President’s procla- 
mation of June 9. 

Unless a shipper has obtained the license to ship from 
the government, and a permit to ship export stuff from 
the railroad to which he desires to tender his freight, he 
might as well save his breath. The railroad agent will 
have to see to it that the proposed export shipment is 
provided with both kinds of permission. 

The car committee left to each railroad the details of 
making effective the embargoes it advised them to declare. 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF TRAFFIC 


The Trafic Wurld Washington Bureau, 


As soon as the food control bill becomes law, the trans- 
portation systems of the country may be tied into hard 
knots or they may be operated with greater efficiency than 
ever imagined by the most optimistic socialist. That is 
the feeling of those who have been thinking on the subject 
since it has been announced that Vice-President Chambers, 
of the Santa Fe, is to be transportation adviser or trans- 
portation assistant to Herbert C. Hoover, the prospective 
food control commissioner. 


When Hoover becomes dictator of necessaries he will 
have power to say that mills at Kansas City shall grind 
winter wheat only and that the mills at Minneapolis shall 
grind only spring wheat. He can say the Frisco shall ob- 
tain all the coal for its engines in Tennessee and that lake 
cargo coal shall be taken only from mines in the Inner 
Crescent, while the coal from the Outer Crescent shall be 
delivered to ships at tidewater and sent to Great Britain, 
France and Italy. 


It will be Mr. Chambers’ duty to advise Hoover, after 
the latter has decided that mills or factories in a given 
place may obtain their raw material at such and such 
places, how the transportation of such products shall be 
accomplished most efficiently. But Mr. Chambers will not 
have the power to require the transportation lines to per- 
form the services Mr. Hoover may desire. 

Authority to order cars will rest primarily with the 
president, if the priority bill is passed. That measure, 
S. 2356, is in the hands of a conference committee with a 
view to having it straighten out the disagreement between 
the House and Senate. The senators have refused to con- 
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sider the disagreements pending disposal of the food con- 
trol bill. 

If that bill fails, the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
through its division of car service, will have authority to 
relocate cars; that is to say, it may order so many thou- 
sands sent to the South and West. It is doubtful, however, 
whether it could say that winter wheat should not be 
hauled from Kansas City to Minneapolis for mixing with 
the spring wheat produced in the Northwest. It is doubt- 
ful, also, whether the Commission could say that coal 
should be hauled ahead of everything else, but, in the 
event of failure of the priority bill, the Commission will 
be the most powerful element in transportation matters. 
It obtained that power from the Esch law. 

But overshadowing the Commission and the railroads is 
the authority of the president to take over any railroad or 
any part of a railroad for the movement of war materials. 

The railroads’ war board is another factor in the trans- 
portation world that cannot be overlooked. That body, 
especially its car committee, of which C. M. Sheaffer is the 
chairman, is believed to have done splendid work in mak- 
ing the run-down and insufficient transportation plant meet 
the needs of the war. 

Its light, however, has been hidden under a _ bushel. 
There has been much of the spy hysteria and censor idea 
thrown around its workings. Too much of its work has 
been considered confidential. It has been working with 
and for the public, but the public has not been taken into 
its confidence enough to enable the public to understand 
what was to be accomplished and why. There will prob- 
ably be more publicity about its doings as soon as there is 
a realization that it will be no aid or comfort to the enemy 
to know that the Pennsylvania and other carriers will be 
able for a week or two to furnish only sixty per cent of 
the car requirements of various lines of industry because 
it is being required to haul material for the big concentra- 
tion camps. 

Mr. Chambers, it is believed, will have the greatest op- 
portunity ever afforded him, or any other railroad man, to 
conserve railroad equipment when he becomes adviser to 
Mr. Hoover. He will have it in his power to suggest to the 
food controller that it is uneconomical, for instance, to haul 
winter wheat from Kansas City to Minneapolis, there to be 
mixed with spring wheat and thence sent to destinations 
not far from Kansas City, on a through charge very little 
greater, if any, than the through rate from Kansas City to 
destination via the shortest route. 

That suggestion is merely illustrative. No one has de- 
cided that that is an uneconomical way to handle a part 
of the winter wheat crop. Nor has anyone suggested, ex- 
cept in an argumentative way, that lake cargo coal should 
be drawn only from the Inner Crescent, while fuel from 
the Outer Crescent should be reserved for tidewater pur- 
poses. 

It is a fact, however, that the car committee of the rail- 
roads’ war board has put a stop to considerable crossing 
of transportation such as would be represented by the 
Frisco road obtaining all its coal in Illinois, while coal 
users in Illinois were having the Frisco bring coal from 
Tennessee to stations on its rails in Illinois. President 
Biddle, at the suggestion of the car committee, stopped 

80me coal handling that was being done in that way. 
| All these agencies for the regulation of transportation 
which have the power to tie everything into hard knots, 
it has been suggested, are appointed to get rid of the re- 
sults of the government’s policy to foster competition, with- 
out regard to cost. It is no reflection on the Interstate 
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Commerce Commission to say that it has made rate deci- 
sions, the main object of which was to enable competition 
to operate, even if it operated at the expense of the rail- 
road companies. It was warranted in doing that by the 
laws, especially that part of the fifteenth section which 
forbids it to require short-hauling unless it is of the opin- 
ion that the existing through routes are unduly circuitous 
or inadequate. Possibly under war conditions, it will 
frankly say that certain complainants are not entitled to 
do business in certain markets, unless they are prepared 
to stand the cost of putting themselves into competition 
with their more favorably located rivals, instead of having 
the railroads bear it. But the fact stands unchallenged, 
it is believed, that the agencies mentioned will have as their 
chief work the unification of supposedly competitive trans- 
portation systems, so as to cut out the long hauls and, 
indirectly, prescribe the areas in which each community 
must do its buying and selling. 

Another one of Mr. Hoover’s assistants will be Mr. Powell, 
the inventor of the pre-cooling system of shipping citrus 
fruits. He is to have charge, under Hoover, of the perish- 
able food trades. The thing that distinguishes the citrus 
fruit industry of California above all others, except pos- 
sibly the banana trade, is the fact that its transportation 
is managed so that there is seldom, if ever, a glut of citrus 
fruit in any market. By the same sign there is seldom a 
scarcity and, generally speaking, prices have been regarded 
as reasonable because the consumption of oranges has in- 
creased steadily. If the supply were irregular or the 
prices high, it is suggested, that would not be the fact. 
It is on account of the success that has been made in that 
industry that Mr. Powell, at one time an employe of the 
Department of Agriculture, has been called to show Hoover 
how to handle the perishable food part of the great prob. 
lem of feeding the world, notwithstanding the destruction 
of ocean transport by the submarine and the wearing out, 
without adequate replacement, of railroad equipment. 


Thus far there is every indication of co-operation be- 
tween the Interstate Commerce Commission, the food con- 
trol and the railroads’ war board, with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission acting only as an appellate body to deal 
with disputes which cannot be settled by the car com- 
mittee of the war board. That Mr. Chambers will co- 
operate with both Commission and war board is believed 
to be obvious. As traffic manager of the Santa Fe he 
knows the Commission. He is not so well acquainted with 
the railroad operating officials of the war board as he is 
with the Commission, but better acquaintance is a mere 
matter of days of service in Washington. 


ADVANCED CLASS RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Advanced class rates, under the authority granted in 
the fifteen per cent decision, went into effect the first 
second of July 16. A short time before the closing hour 
on July 14 the Commission began placing on the public 
files class tariffs prepared by the New York Central, Dela- 
ware & Hudson and other eastern trunk line carriers, 
dated July 10, effective on five days’ notice. 

Owing to the fact that the Commission has been moving 
from the old building on F street to its new quarters on 
Pennsylvania avenue at Eighteenth street, it is assumed 
the tariffs could not be exposed to public inspection before 
July 14. 

The question as to what constitutes five days’ notice to 
the public has never been definitely settled. As a matter 
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of fact, unless the carriers posted copies of the tariffs in 
their stations, or took unusual steps to notify shippers 
of what they had done, the public received no notice, be- 
cause the tariffs were put on the public files only an 
hour or two before the office of the Commission closed 
July 14. No real harm, of course, could happen to any 
shipper on this account, because the Commission, in its 
decision June 29, indicated clearly what advance the car- 
riers might make. If any of the tariffs which became 
effective Sunday night are found not to have been in ac- 
cordance with the ruling of the Commission, the Com- 
mission doubtless will order reparation made for the dif- 
ference between the proper and the erroneous rates. 

The new class rates became effective without having 
been adequately checked by the Commission’s tariff di- 
vision. Owing to the chaos produced by the removal of 
the Commission from its old quarters to the new offices, 
the clerks have been working under disadvantages. They 
were able to make only superficial examinations of the 
tariffs. 

It is probable that the Commission, on examination, will 
have to go over the tariffs with the carriers and advise 
changes. For instance, Cameron’s tariffs stating rates 
from East St. Louis to Eastern Trunk Line territory make 
the first-class rate from East St. Louis to New York 105.5 
cents per 100 pounds. That is 117 per cent of the new 
first-class rate between New York and Chicago. The old 
rates were 78.8 New York-Chicago and 92.2 New York-East 
St. Louis. East St. Louis paid, under the old rates, 13.4 
cents per 100 pounds more than Chicago. Under the new 
rates East St. Louis pays 15.5 cents more than Chicago. 

The reason for stating that difference is to be found in 
the fact that the Commission, in its report, enjoined the 
railroads to observe the existing relationships. In making 
the rates to the Atlantic ports, the carriers observed the 
port differentials; that is to say, they have made Phila- 
delphia two cents under New York, and Baltimore three 
cents under the principal port. But in the westbound 
rates the “existing relationship” between Chicago and 
East St. Louis has not been observed. The rule, so far as 
could be seen, after a cursory examination, had not been 
made to work the same way. It worked to keep New 
York, Philadelphia and Baltimore just as many cents per 
100 pounds apart as they were under the old rates, but it 
did not work that way as between Chicago and East St. 
Louis. 

While the eastern trunk lines have already cashed in on 
the fifteen per cent decision (by means of the tariffs that 
became effective on July 16 and later days), the Central 
Freight Association roads will not collect either under the 
fifteen per cent or the Central Freight Association decision 
until September 15 at the earliest, and probably not before 
October 1. They are going to make the advances allowed 
them under the two decisions operative at the same time. 
They don’t want to have two irons in the fire at once. 


The anomalies produced by the Commission’s ruling that 
specifically stated commodity rates based on classes might 
not be advanced, while those stated in percentages would 
go up, will not have a counterpart in the C. F. A. scale. 
The carriers concerned in that case read the decision in 
that case as authorizing, if not directing, them to advance 
specific commodity rates that were based on percentages 
of class rates. They are going to make advances within 
C. F. A., no matter whether the rates were stated as spe- 
cifics or as percentages. For instance, some petroleum 
rates are stated specifically and others as 90 per cent of 
fifth. The carriers are going on the assumption that the 


Commission authorized them to advance both percentage 
and specific rates. They know no such authority was 
granted in the fifteen per cent case. They did not ask any 
questions about that case. If somebody else had not, they 
would have arranged their tariffs under that decision on 
the assumption on which they are proceeding in their own 
particular case. 

No one having the least understanding of the fifteen per 
cent case takes issue with the person who asserts that, 
in his opinion, there will be many outgrowths of the main 
case. In fact, many of those concerned believe it will take 
a year or more to dispose of knotty questions that have 
already been raised. 


Eastern Commodity Rates 


A considerable volume of complaint is reaching the 
Commission on account of its announcement that its de. 
cision in the fifteen per cent case meant an advance- of 
commodity rates published as percentages of class rates, 
Shippers are asserting that the effect of that construc- 
tion is to create chaos throughout the territory through 
a destruction of relationships. They are declaring that 
that destruction of relationships is the result of the Com- 
mission’s recognition of a lazy way of making tariff pub- 
lication, the recognition carrying with it a substantial 
increase in revenue. 

As a result of the decision, it is asserted, commodity 
rates from the Rochester-Syracuse group, for instance, 
to Chicago, will be lower than rates on the same traffic 
from the Buffalo-Erie group to the same destination. 
That will be the situation when the new class rate scale 
goes into effect for no reason other than that rates from 
the more eastern group to Central Freight Association 
destinations are published as specifics, while rates on the 
same commodities from the Buffalo-Erie group are pub- 
lished as percentages of class rates or are the class 
rates themselves. 

Using roofing paper as illustrative, these, it is aid, are 
and will be the facts when the new rate fabric comes into 
use. The present rate on roofing paper from Syracuse 
to Chicago is a specific: of 14.7 cents per 100 pounds. 
The rate from the Buffalo-Erie group is now 8314 of 
sixth class, or 13.2 cents. It is published as a percentage 
of sixth class. In accordance with the Commission’s in- 
terpretation of its opinion, the Buffalo-Erie rate, being 
published as a percentage, will rise with the class rate 
and become 15 cents per 100 pounds, or three-tenths of a 
cent per 100 pounds more than the rate from the more 
distant Rochester-Syracuse group. 

That violation of the fourth section stands protected 
by a fourth section order issued a few days after the 
decision in the fifteen per cent case to Francis LaBau 
and Robert E. Wright, who applied in behalf of Official 
Classification carriers. The immunity granted was get- 
eral, so it may cover any and all fourth section violations, 
no matter how violent, until the Commission has time 
to consider the subject and indicate what it thinks should 
be done. The point is being made that the lawmakers 
had no thought of the Commission ever issuing a fourth 
section permit to cover such cases as will arise in the 
eastern district by reason of the fact that advances were 
allowed in commodity rates because they happened to 
be published as percentages of class rates instead of as 
specifics. 

Soda ash is_a commodity on which there will be 4 
change in relationship brought about, not by water or 
carrier competition, but. simply by the decision of the 
Commission that it would allow the form of the publica 
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tion to determine the amount the shipper was to pay 
and the carrier to receive. The present rate on soda 
ash from Syracuse to Chicago is 16.2 cents, published 
as a specific. From Erie it is 13.4, published as a per- 
centage. Under the new tariffs, the Syracuse rate will 
continue 16.2, but the Erie rate will go up to 15. This 
narrowing of the spread in this instance may not cause 
any particular change in markets, but there are other 
situations in which the changes are so large as to sug- 
gest that probability. 

On roofing paper from Cincinnati and the Rochester- 
Syracuse district to Chicago, the spread will be reduced 
to three cents for a difference of between 500 and 600 
miles. The rate from Syracuse will continue to be 14.7 
cents, while the rate from Cincinnati to Chicago will 
go up from 10.5 to 11.7, but from Chicago to Cincinnati 
it will remain at 10.5, all on account of the form of the 
publication. 

On asphalt a specific of 12 cents from Baltimore to 
Chicago will remain in effect, while from Cincinnati to 
Chicago the percentage rate will be increased from 9.6 
to 11.8. That is to say, while for the difference in dis- 
tance there is now a difference of 2.4 cents per 100 pounds, 
under the new rate fabric the difference will be only 
seven-tenths of a cent. 


Pessimistic shippers believe that the result of this con- 
dition will be a grant to the eastern carriers of permis- 
sion to advance the commodity rates so as to bring them 
into their old relationship to the prospective rates. That, 
they figure, will be the easiest way for the Commission 
to undo what they think was its blunder in saying the 
percentage rates, naturally, would move up with the 
classes on which they were based. They think the Com- 
mission should have adhered to its determination, inferred 
from the report, that there should be no increases in com- 
modity rates, except on coal, coke and iron ore. 


COMMANDEERING NEUTRAL SHIPS 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
The Shipping Board, July 14, had the Treasury Depart- 
ment instruct customs officers throughout the country to 
allow no new ship owned by a neutral to depart from any 
port of the United States. It asked Secretary McAdoo to 
issue such orders so the ship might be held pending con- 
sideration of the question of commandeering them. The 
fact that such a request was made was made public on 
July 16. 


This request to hold neutral ships constructed in Amer- 
ican shipyards has no connection with the recommendation 
of General Goethals, general manager of the United States 
Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation. The Board 
decided on that course of action in advance of the receipt 
of the general’s recommendation that the Board, or tech- 
nically speaking, the fleet corporation, commandeer such 
ships. 


The commandeering of ships under construction in Amer- 
ican yards was determined on long before the question 
came up in connection with the new construction program 


of General Goethals. In fact, it was decided on before the 
Shipping Board asked Congress to amend the shipping law 
so as to authorize such action. The fact is the desire to 
take over every ship under construction in American yards 
was the reason for asking the legislation that became law 
June 15, when the President signed the urgent deficiency 
bill, from the terms of which the Board derives its power 
to take ships and pay the owners a fair price for them. 
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THE SHIP BUILDING PROGRAM 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 

A definite ending of the controversy between the United 
States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation and 
Maj.-Gen. George W. Goethals, its general manager, is in 
prospect. Inasmuch as President Wilson, the official 
superior of all the men involved in the matter, can see 
no reason for disagreement, the prospect is there will be 
peace. That will be the ending unless William Denman, 
chairman of the Shipping Board and president of the 
fleet corporation, General Goethals, or President Wilson 
loses patience and forces a situation not believed now to 
be possible. 

The controversy has been made to appear, apparently 
through an excess of zeal on the part of friends of Gen- 
eral Goethals, as a dispute as to whether steel or wooden 
ships would be the better means of meeting the menace 
created by the success of the Germans in sinking the 
merchant ships entering the submarine zone declared by 
them. Serious-minded men who have looked into the 
matter have not been able to satisfy themselves that 
there is ground for such a controversy. 

The prospect of peace opened July 18, when, after four 
days of jockeying, Denman and Goethals met as members 
of the board of directors of the fleet corporation in the 
first of several conferences to discuss the plans made 
by the general for carrying on the work against the sub- 
marine by means of new construction. Both are mem- 
bers of the board of directors. 

Prior to that time General Goethals, the official sub- 
ordinate of Chairman Denman, had sat in his office, plan- 
ning ships and giving out interviews, either in person or 
by agent, of a kind that irritated the other directors of 
the fleet corporation, by reason of their carrying the 
inference that Goethals was the Alpha and Omega in 
deciding the kind and number of ships and how and where 
they were to be built. Chairman Denman tried to have 
the public understand that he had no interest other than 
that of procuring the largest number of ships in the 
shortest time, regardless of the material used in con- 
structing them; that he could see no conflict between 
steel and wood, unless it was proved to him that the 
construction of wooden ships resulted in delaying the 
building of a steel vessel; and, finally, that it had not 
been shown to him wherein the possibility of delay lurked. 
The chairman of the Shipping Board, owing to the great 
popularity of General Goethals, arising from the part he 
played in constructing the Panama Canal, had not been 
able to make much headway. The public was inclined to 
believe that Denman’s insistence on wooden ships re- 
sulted in delaying the construction of ships. 

Affairs approached a crisis July 14, when General Goe- 
thals announced, in a letter to Chairman Denman, that 
on Monday, July 16, he would proceed to let contracts 
for the construction of hundreds of ships and two ship- 
yards, the commandeering of ships already constructed, 
and the taking over of ships on the ways, all involving 
the expenditure of hundreds of millions of dollars. 

It is no secret that the general’s announcement caused 
gasps of surprise. Included in ‘the announcement were 
many ships, contracts for which have already been made. 
The letter was published as if the whole matter had been 
fully discussed and as if the general had already prepared 
contracts ready for attaching the signatures of Mr. Den- 
man as president of the fleet corporation and whatever 
other names might be necessary. The ordinary citizen 
seemed to draw the conclusion that Denman and the di- 
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rectors of the fleet corporation other than Goetthals were 
nothipg more than rubber stamps. 

But nothing was done July 16. The general was noti- 
fied that the board of directors would meet July 17 to 
consider the plans he had made and he was asked to 
communicaté a few details about the stupendous work 
he was intending to have done. There was an informal 
meeting of the board of directors on that day. The gen- 
eral did not attend. He had furnished some details of 
what he contemplated having done, but he was told the 
information was not as full as desired, especially the 
proposal to build two yards for assembling fabricated 
ships, the building of which appeared to require the dis- 
bursement of $20,000,000. Chairman Denman suggested 
that correspondence was not the way to carry on a work 
of that kind and he reminded the general that there would 
be a meeting of the board of directors on July 18 at 4 
o’clock at which it would be desirable to have all the 
information needed to enable the board responsible for 
the conduct of the affairs of the corporation fo come to 
a conclusion as to what parts of the program should 
be approved and what parts should be modified, if any. 


In particular the general was told it would be desirable 
to have a full understanding why $20,000,000 worth of 
buildings were to be placed on ground not owned by the 
United States, as seemed to be the plan with regard to 
the shipyards, one of which was planned for construction 
on an island not far from the Philadelphia navy yard. 


The issue was apparently created altogether by the 
manner in which General Goethals announced his plans. 
Instead of sending the announcement to the president of 
the corporation, he sent it to the committee on public in- 
formation, of which George Creel is the head. Copies 


of the letter, containing a sketchy outline of the program, © 


were given to the newspapers by the Creel committee 
coincidentally with its dispatch to the directors of the 
fleet corporation. There is some question as to whether 
it reached the directors as early as it reached some of 
the correspondents. It is written in a style indicating 
that the general manager of the fleet corporation believed 
he had plenary power to spend the money appropriated 
by Congress, without asking the directors to do more 
than sign their names on the dotted lines. 

Although without objection in the main, the ship con- 
struction program of General Goethals was not fully and 
definitely approved at the meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of that corporation. An explanation of the pro- 
gram was sent to the directors by General Goethals at 
the request of Chairman Denman. The directors of the 
corporation raised questions as to the wisdom of the 
general manager’s recommendation that the two yards 
for the assembling of fabricated ships be built with an 
option resting in their builders to take them over after 
the war at a price to be set by arbitrators. It was raised 
chiefly because Secretary Daniels had suggested that one 
of the plants be built at League Island, adjoining the 
Philadelphia navy yard, and the Navy Department have 
the option of taking it over if the Shipping Board’s fleet 
corporation did not desire continuance of ownership. It 
was understood that General Goethals planned to have 
one of the two yards constructed at a point on the Dela- 
ware at a considerable distance from League Island. 

One of the points made against the general’s proposal 
to sell the proposed yards was based on the assumption 
that the immediate financing of the construction was to 
be undertaken by a big banking institution in New York, 
the interests of which might not lie parallel to those of 
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the Navy Department and that the deposit of an option 
in the contractors, or their financial backers, to acquire 
the plant after the war, would not be to the public in. 
terest. 


Another point raised in the discussion caused by the 
manner in which General Goethals communicated his 
plan to the Creel committee before the directors of the 
fleet corporation had had an opportunity to consider it, 
was as to what significance, if any, was to be attached 
to the intimations coming from the general manager’s 
office that President Wilson had privately communicated 
thoughts on the subject of the expenditure of the money 
appropriated by Congress for the construction and acqui- 
sition of ships, not in accord with his public executive 
order designating the United States Shipping Board Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation as the agency for spending that 
money. — 

President Denman, of the corporation, in talking with 
correspondents remarked that the law imposes a respon- 
sibility on the directors of a corporation which he did not 
propose should be transferred except in accordance with 
law. In plain terms the chairman of the board of di- 
rectors announced that the board intended acting on the 
executive order, regardless of private letters, if there had 
been such. Those professing to speak for General Goe- 
thals proceeded on the assumption that he had received 
the authority to spend the coney and that failure by him 
to execute his program on July 16, by letting contracts 
for ships and yards, was to be taken as an act of grace 
by him toward the members of the Shipping Board, or, in 
other words, that the general manager, who is also a 
director of the corporation, could have carried out the 
announcement, regardless of whether the board of di- 
rectors acted or failed to act. 

So far as the general manager’s office was concerned, 
the idea conveyed was that General Goethals had been 
asked to delay execution of his program and that, as a 
concession to those who had no real power, he had 
weigned to explain his program. 

At the close of the conference on July 19 Mr. Denman 
made the following statement: 

“We are rapidly acquiring full information as to the 
contracts which were proposed to be let by General Goe- 
thals. 

“The question of commandeering is a matter for dis- 
cussion with the State Department, which should be de- 
cided almost immediately. We are progressing rapidly 
toward the perfection of a program which involves an 
expenditure of $750,000,000. 

“The statement of the Navy Department that the sub- 
marines have been sinking vessels at the rate of 1,000,000 
tons dead weight per month is substantially correct. But 
at this rate all of the wooden and steel ships contemplated 
will be required. ; 

“We are receiving every assistance and co-operation 
from General Goethals that his great ability can give us. 

“The government fabricating yards will be built on gov- 
ernment and not on leased property, and no agreement 
looking to the giving up of these yards to any private 
interests will be entered into at this time.” 

Without debate the Senate July 19 adopted a resolution 
by Senator Smoot, requesting the President to furnish 
information from the Shipping Board regarding building 
contracts let or pending, names of contractors, and con- 
tract prices, together with other information, which will 
assist the Senate in considering requests for further ap- 
propriations. 
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July 21, 1917 


The Goethals Program 


The Goethals program, including ships already under 
contract between the builders and the fleet corporation, 
ships under construction for foreigners and for Americans 
which are to be taken over by the government, wooden 
ships, ships of steel constructed in accordance with pre- 
war methods, and steel ships to be built on the fabrication 
plan, calls for probably 960 ships with a tonnage of 6,210,- 
300, to be completed in twenty-four months. The uncer- 
tainty as to the number is produced by the fact that the 
number of ships under contract for foreign account, all of 
which are to be taken over by the government, has not 
been made public by any governmental authority. The 
tonnage of such ships is 1,500,000, represented largely by 
the ships ordered by the Cunard company, for which the 
British corporation agreed to pay $110,000,000. 

The program calls for 348 wooden ships of a certain 
type, of a tonnage of 1,218,000; 100 wooden ships of an- 
other type, with a tonnage of 350,000; 77 steel pre-war 
ships of a tonnage of 642,800; 400 fabricated steel ships 
of 2,500,000 tons and the unnamed steel ships of a tonnage 
of 1,500,000. 

To enable the government to build the 400 fabricated 
steel ships the general suggested the construction of two 
ship yards by the government, which, at the end of the 
war, will be offered to the contractors at a price to be fixed 
by arbitrators. 


So far as known there was to be no serious objection to 
the program. The friction was threatened by the language 
employed by the general in his program, which was such 
as to indicate that he considered himself the one appointed 
by the President to execute the emergency shipping sec- 
tion of the urgent deficiency bill, approved June 15. The 
President, in an executive order dated July 11, said: “I 
hereby direct that the United States Shipping Board Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation shall have and exercise all power 
and authority vested in me in said section of said act.” 
The announcement by General Goethals of his program, 
dated July 13, and idrected to President Denman of the 
Shipping Board, wes as follows: 

“Now, that the President has authorized the emergency 
fleet corporation to exercise the powers granted by Con- 
gress to build and commandeer ships, I intend, on Monday, 
to start ship construction which will complete my shipbuild- 


ing program. My full program is as follows: 
ba | 


“Ships Now Building 


“Contracts for 348 wood ships have been let, or agreed 
upon, with a tonnage capacity of 1,218,000 tons, at a cost, 
completed, of approximately $174,000,000. 

“In addition, I have under negotiation contracts for about 
100 wood ships. 

“Contracts for 77 steel ships have been let, or agreed 
upon, with a tonnage of 642,800 tons, at a cost of approx- 
imately $101,660,356. 

“There are thus provided 425 ships of all sorts, with an 
aggregate tonnage of 1,860,800, at a cost of approximately 
eens besides 100 more wood ships under negotia- 
ion. 

“T shall continue to let all contracts for wood ships (of 
design approved by the naval architect of the corpora- 
tion), which I can secure from responsible bidders. 

“1 
“Construction of Standardized Ships 

“My main reliance for getting the greatest amount of 
the most serviceable tonnage in the shortest time will be 
on the construction of fabricated steel ships of standard 
pattern. For that purpose I shall use, to some extent, the 
existing yards. 

“On Monday I shall offer contracts for the building of 
two plants (to be owned by the government) for the con- 
Struction of fabricated steel ships, to produce 400 ships of 
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an aggregate tonnage capacity of 2,500,000 tons within the 
next 18 to 24 months. 

“For the building of these two yards and the construction 
of the ships in them, I shall offer, as compensation to the 
agents who undertake the work, a fee of approximately 6 
per cent of the total cost of the work, with rewards for 
savings in the cost and for speed in delivery. 

“Provision will be made for decreasing the fee to pre- 
vent unnecessary cost. The contracts will give the govern- 
ment the benefit of government-fixed commodity prices, and 
will provide for cessation of work at any time so that the 
appropriation may not be exceeded. 

“Options will be given to the contractors to purchase 
the _ at arbitrated values on the completion of the 
work. 

“The design of the ship is ready, the plans of the yards 
are ready, the distribution of the work of furnishing the 
material and of fabrication is arranged. 

“This part of the program will take all of the $550,000,- 
000 available, not absorbed by contracts made or making, 
as stated at the beginning of this letter. The program will 
more than redeem my estimates to the congressional com- 
mittee at the time this appropriation was asked for, of 
3,000,000 tons of new construction within eighteen months. 

“The additional contracts for wood ships which I expect 
to place, together with the full number of fabricated steel 
ships which it is planned to build, will require more money 
than Congress has authorized. When I know how much 
will be needed it will be necessary to ask Congress for 
further sums. 

“il 
“Commandeering of Ships in Yards 

“On Monday I shall deliver to shipbuilders a general 
statement of the program which I have long been matur- 
ing for commandeering ships now under construction for 
private account (such ships having an aggregate tonnage 
considerably in excess of 1,500,000 tons). 

“The essence of this program is to commandeer all such 
ships and expedite their construction by adding labor and 
cutting out refinements. 

“By thus federalizing each yard, giving it government 
help and putting it on a speed basis, we shall produce its 
greatest efficiency. 

“As fast as the berths are cleared each yard will be de- 
voted to the production of a single type of tonnage for 
which it is best suited. I count upon the complete co-opera- 
tion of the yards.” 

“This program is made comprehensive because expedi- 
tion cannot be obtained in a yard engaged partly on rush 
work and partly on pre-war time schedules. My investiga- 
tion has satisfied me that citizens of the United States and 
of our allies will pay the cost of expediting ships now 
building for them, and take them off our hands. If this 
policy is adopted it will conserve our fund. 

“T agree that it is essential for the shipping board to 
requisition at once the neutral ships which are constructed 
and ready to sail. 

“T have no data to make an estimate as to how many of 
these ships there are or how much money will be required 
for this purchase. I shall, therefore, cut my program to 
the extent of $50,000,000. Please notify me at once whether 
this is enough. 

“Each day’s delay in summer—in commandeering or con- 
tracting—means two days’ loss of time in throwing the 
work into the winter months. It is for that reason I am 
urgent that the program start on Monday.” 


The President’s order designating the corporation as 
his agent to execute the law follows: 


By virtue of authority vested in me in the section entitled 
“Emergency Shipping Fund” of an act of Congress entitled, 
“An act making appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies 
in appropriations for the military and naval establishments on 
account of war expenses for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1917, and for other purposes,” approved June 15, 1917, I hereby 
direct that the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet 
Corporation shall have and exercise all power and authority 
vested in me in said section of said act, in so far as applicable 
to and in furtherance of the construction of vessels, the pur- 
chase or requisitioning of vessels in process of construction, 
whether on the ways or already launched, or of contracts for 
the construction of such vessels, and the completion thereof, 
and all power and authority applicable to and in furtherance of 
the production, purchase and requisitioning of materials for 
ship construction. 

And I do further direct that the United States Shippin 
Board shall have and exercise all power and authority veste 
in me in said section of said act, in so far as applicable to and 
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in furtherance of the taking over of title or possession, by 
purchase or requisition of constructed vessels, or parts thereof, 
or charters therein; and the operation, management and dis- 
position of such vessels, and of all other vessels heretofore or 
hereafter acquired by the United States. The powers herein 
delegated to the United States Shipping Board may, in the 
discretion of said board, be exercised directly by the said 

board or by it through the United States Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, or through any other corpora- 
tion organized by it for such purpose. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRANSPORTA- 
TION 


(By ae Parker, special assistant to Secretary of Commerce 
eld, in charge of inland waterway commerce, in Com- 
uae Reports. ) 


Transportation economy throughout the drainage basin 
of the Mississippi River, which is served by more than 
13,000 miles of navigable waterways, has passed through 
two distinct periods, and is now entering a third. First, in 
the order of their development, there was the raft, then 
the temporary barge, and finally the great steamboat with 
its extravagance and waste, and the steam towboat and 
towed barges. In this period, the floating craft enjoyed 
a complete monopoly. It had no competitor. There was 
no impelling incentive to do things in an economic way. 
It mattered little to the boat owner that the rain spoiled 
cargo at unimproved landings, since the shipper paid the 
loss; or that the shipper complained of the service, since 
the shipper must continue using the boat, as there was 
no other way in which to move his commerce. 


Cities developed on the banks of the streams where most 
convenient to the boats, and these cities controlled all of 
the interior commerce. The movement of commerce was 
north and south, the natural channel of least resistance. 


Next came the railroads. There being no concentrated 
commerce except that along the navigable streams which 
the boats had developed, the railroads began seeking 
means of taking over the business the boats had. They 
soon found that outlay for rails, equipment, and overhead 
made the per ton-mile cost of transportation greater by 
rail than by water. They also found that the cost of 
handling freight to and from boats, which had practically 
no terminal facilities, was excessive and that the cost 
of handling commodities to and from railroad cars could 
be greatly reduced through the building of convenient and 
economic terminal facilities. 


Then began the systematic development of the railroad 
terminal at the little towns and the big cities, and at the 
ports. System in the solicitation of freight became a big 
factor in behalf of the railroads, and freedom to quote 
any rate that might be found necessary to take business 
from the boats developed into a far-reaching power. East 
and west railroad systems were built, and the handicap 
of mountain ranges was overcome by terminal efficiency, 
by systematic business methods, and by free play in the 
making of rates. Under such conditions, the boats were 
starved into the junk pile. 


As the western half of the country developed under the 
influence of the railroads, valley trade centers began to 
grow in a remarkable way, and the West traded with 
them. This system of transportation worked splendidly 
for most of the Mississippi Valley until a few years ago, 
when the influence of two new factors began to be felt. 
Non-river towns began to chafe under higher rates than 
the rates enjoyed by the river towns and to ask for re- 
lief from the Interstate Commerce Commission. The open- 
ing of the Panama Canal etablished a water route between 
the east and west coasts of the country which, in normal 
times, makes the all-water haul from the Atlantic sea- 
board to the Pacific coast cheaper than the all-rail haul 
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from a valley city to the Pacific coast, completely up. 
setting valley transportation economy. 
Additional Means of Transportation Needed. 

Then came the war. By imposing an increased burden 
on the American railroads, the war has necessitated the 
use of additional means of transportation. By imposing 
a monster debt burden on practically the entire world, the 
war has forced the people of the United States, along 
with everybody else, to eliminate waste and conduct their 
affairs in an economic manner. 

The third period in Mississippi Valley transportation 
economy is now beginning. This cannot fail to result in 
two far-reaching improvements in a now unfavorable sit. 
uation. The efficiency of the railroads will be increased 
by a better character of local legislation and by a higher 
character of scientific management. The navigable 
streams of the valley will again be used to move conm- 
merce along natural north and south trade channels of 
least resistance. In this third period it is logical to expect 
the shippers of the Mississippi Valley to do their own 
thinking on the subject of transportation economy. Amer- 
ican business men can be depended on to correct an in- 
tolerable condition in short order. It is therefore reason- 
able to expect that in the not distant future adequately 
financed and economically equipped boat lines, served by 
practical loading, unloading, and housing facilities, and 
enjoying close connection and interchange with the rail- 
roads, will come into being, first as an emergency meas- 
ure and later as a permanent part of the valley’s trans- 
portation equipment. 

As a working start to attain the goal, the United States 
Department of Commerce has begun specialized endeavor 
to encourage shippers to use the waterways. A sub- 
committee of the National Defense Council, headed by 
Gen. W. M. Black, is engaged in solving the physical diff- 
culties confronting the boat lines. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is prepared to enforce the law, which 
provides for the physical connection between rail and 
water and the issuance of joint bills of lading. The rail- 
road committee of the National Defense Council has ex- 
pressed willingness and desire to assist in the develop- 
ment of water-borne commerce as a relief measure. Mis- 
sissippi Valley business men have formed a valley-wide 
association, which has begun the organization and financ- 
ing of two navigation companies. Valley trade centers, 
led by the river port of New Orleans, are now making 
distinct progress in the building of river-front co-ordinative 
river-rail terminal and warehouse facilties. 

Both necessity and good business principles now prompt 
the valley to redevelop its waterway transportation sys- 
tem, at a time when the federal government and even the 
railroads are anxious to do every possible thing to make 
the movement a success. Under these circumstances the 
third period of Mississippi Valley transportation economy 
is being ushered in in a most auspicious manner. 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM CONGRESS. 

The ninth annual general convention of the Independent 
Oil Men’s Association will take the form of a National 
Petroleum Congress and be held at Hotel LaSalle, Chi- 
cago, October 9, 10, 11 and 12, 1917. The grand ballroom 
of the hotel, on the nineteenth floor, will be given entirely 
to exhibits, which are expected to exceed anything at 
tempted heretofore. Sessions will be held each day in 
the Red Room on the same floor.. Men eminent in all 
branches of the oil industry will be asked to attend and 
take part in the discussions, and this convention is ex 
pected to do much toward putting the industry on a war 
basis. 
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THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


Traffic Lesson No. XV 


Joint Tariffs—Fifteenth in the Course of Fifty-two Lessons Written for the Traffic World 
by Grover G. Huebner, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Transportation and 
Commerce, University of Pennsylvania, and Published 
Bi-weekly—(Copyrighted) 


A joint tariff contains rates extending to the lines of 
two or more carriers, and is made by agreement among 
such carriers. Joint tariffs may be issued by an agent 
acting for the agreeing carriers or they may be issued 
by a carrier acting under proper authority conferred upon 
it by the other carriers which participate in the rates. In 
this lesson we are to deal with joint tariffs issued by 
carriers, leaving the consideration of agency tariffs for 
the next lesson. 

The advantages and conveniences of issuing joint rates 
for the transportation of traffic over connecting lines can 
readily be seen. The custom of issuing such rates began 
early in the development of American railways and grew 
rapidly as the railway net increased in mileage and the 
joint traffic increased in quantity. However, before the 
public regulation of railroads was undertaken it was often 
dificult to make satisfactory use of joint rates. Carriers 
would occasionally issue joint rates, either with or without 
the authority of connecting lines, and the rates would 
not be accepted or would be evaded by the companies 
supposed to participate. The interstate commerce act, as 
passed in 1887, made little provision for remedying these 
conditions and, though slight improvements were made 
in the law in 1889 and 1891, it was not until the enact- 
ment of the amendments of 1906 and 1910 that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission received authority sufficient 
to enable it fully to supervise and regulate the publication 
and use of joint tariffs. The law now provides: “The 
names of the several carriers which are parties to any 
joint tariff shall be specified therein, and each of the 
parties thereto, other than the one filing the same, shall 
file with the Commission such evidence of concurrence 
therein or acceptance thereof as may be required or ap- 
proved by the Commission, and where such evidence of 
concurrence or acceptance is filed it shall not be neces- 
sary for the carriers filing the same to also file copies 
of the tariffs in which they are named as parties.” 

Joint tariffs for interstate shipments must, of course, be 
filed with the Commission, and published according to 
rules established by the Commission. The Commission 
may, after hearing, on a complaint or on its own initiation, 
establish through routes and joint rates, whenever the 
carriers shall have refused or neglected to establish such 
routes and rates voluntarily, and if it deems it advisable 
it may add to the number of through routes that the car- 
riers have established. 


Issuance of Concurrences. 

Formerly the Commission permitted one carrier to give 
a power of attorney authorizing another carrier to publish 
and file joint rates on business in which both participated. 
The practice now is for the connecting carrier to issue a 
concurrence to the carrier publishing and filing the joint 
tariff. A concurrence from one carrier to another may 
take any one of four forms, according to the degree of 
authority which the participating line wishes to confer on 
the line issuing the rates. 

The following form of concurrence, designated in Tariff 
Circular 18-A as Form F X 2, is used in giving concurrence 





in a single particular tariff issued and filed by another 
carrier: 


(Name of Carrier in Full) 
General Freight Department. 
Date. 
Form F X 2—No. — 
To the Interstate Commerce Commission: 

This is to certify that the (name of carrier) as- 
sents to and concurs in the publication and filing 
of the rate schedule described below, together with 
supplements thereto and reissues thereof which the 
named issuing carrier or its agents may make or file, 
and hereby makes itself a party thereto and bound’ 
thereby, until this authority is revoked by formal 
and official notices of revocation placed in the hands 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission and of the 
carrier to which this concurrence is given. 

Title and number: (Here give exact description 
of title of schedule, including number and name of 
series.) 

Date of issue: 

Date effective: 

(Official) 

Issued by (company): 

(Name of carrier) 
By (Name of officer) 
(Title of officer). 


Another form of concurrence (F X 3) binds the con- 
curring carrier to observe all rates issued by another car- 
rier in which the concurring carrier is shown as partici- 
pating intermediate or delivering line. This form reads 
as follows: 

This is to certify that (name of carrier) assents to and con- 
curs in the publication and filing of any freight-rate schedule 
or supplement thereto which the (name of carrier) or its agent 
may make and file, in which it is shown as a participating car- 
rier, and hereby makes itself a party to and bound thereby in so 
far as such schedule contains rates applying via its line, and to, 
but not from, points thereon, until this authority is revoked by 
formal and official notices of revocation placed in the hands of 


the Interstate Commerce Commission and of the carrier to 
which this concurrence is given. 


Concurrence Form F X 4 is a form which may be quali- 
fied to suit conditions, and is used when one carrier de- 
sires to grant authority to another to publish and file 
rates to or from its points or via its lines, on certain 
specified traffic, or between certain described points or 
territories. That is, this concurrence may be modified 
so as to confer exactly the authority intended to be 
granted. The concurrent carrier “assents to and concurs 
in the publication and filing of any freight-rates schedule 
or supplement thereto which the (name of carrier) or its 
agent may make and file and in which this company is 
shown as a participating carrier, and hereby makes itself 
a party to and bound thereby, in so far as such schedule 
contains rates applying upon- ——-; or between —— and 
——; or from —— to ——-; or via ——.” This form of 
concurrence is used frequently in connection with the pub- 
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lication of joint rates on single commodities, such as coal 
or iron and steel. 

Concurrence Form F X 5, which is the form of broadest 
scope of the concurrences running from one carrier to 
another, conveys authority to publish and file rates ap- 
plying to and from stations and via the lines of the exe- 
cuting carrier. The company receiving a concurrence of 
this type has complete authority to make the rates on 
all joint traffic handled in connection with the concurring 
line. 

Not only must the concurrences given by one carrier 
to another be filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, but the joint tariff must indicate the form and 
number of each concurrence under which the tariff was 
issued. The opening pages of any joint tariff will show 
the names of the participating carriers and indicate the 
form of concurrence executed to the company issuing the 
rates. 

Revocation of Concurrences. 

Concurrences may be revoked at the willing of the exe- 
cuting carriers, but the revocation may be made only on 
sixty days’ notice to the Commission and to the carrier 
holding the concurrence. If a company holding a con- 
currence should publish rates which were unsatisfactory 
to the company by which the concurrence was given, the 
latter company could not arbitrarily and without notice 
refuse to abide by the rates issued. If the issuing line 
refused to make changes in the unsatisfactory rates the 
concurrence would be revoked. The sixty days’ notice 
of revocation would give time for the cancellation or 
amendment of the tariff with the thirty days’ notice of 
change which the law requires. If the company publishing 
the rate failed to make the proper change in its tariffs, 
shippers could still ship at the published rate, and the 
negligent carrier would be held liable to the other line 
for the difference in the charges under the tariff as pub- 
lished and as they would be if the tariff had been cor- 
rected in accordance with the revocation of the concur- 
rence, 

When a tariff is issued under the authority granted in 
a concurrence, the rates named are legal rates, and the 
carrier granting the concurrence is bound to observe 
them. A carrier has no means of preventing another car- 
rier from naming it as a party to a joint tariff without 
proper authority to do so, nor can it prevent another 
carrier from exceeding the authority conferred in a limited 
concurrence. However, a joint tariff not properly author- 
ized is unlawful and participating carriers are not bound 
to observe it—indeed, it is their duty to refuse to apply 
it. Responsibility for the unlawful inclusion of any car- 
rier as a party to a joint tariff or for the improper use 
of a limited concurrence rests entirely on the carrier 
issuing the tariff and the extent of its liability is meas- 
ured by the difference between the charges indicated in 
the tariff and what they would have been had the im- 
proper rates not been published and filed. In situations 
of this kind the shipper has a right to use the published 
rates; but the carriers which are improperly included as 
participants in the rates are protected from loss, the 
entire burden falling on the carrier that has published 
the tariff. 

Plenary Effect of Joint Tariffs. 

Whenever a joint rate is established between two points 
it becomes the only lawful rate for through transportation 
between those points, regardless of the possible existence 
of a lower combination rate. This ruling of the Com- 
mission has occasionally brought joint rates into conflict 
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with the provision of the interstate commerce act which 
forbids carriers to charge “any greater compensation as 
a through rate than the aggregate of the intermediate 
rates subject to the provisions of this act.” That is, if a 
through rate were published, it would, according to the 
order of the Commision, be the lawful rate, regardless 
of the fact that it might make a greater charge than the 
aggregate of the intermediate rates. When a situation of 
this kind arises the Commission permits the carriers to 
correct the discrepancy on one day notice by reducing the 
through rate to the sum of the intermediate rates, but 
not otherwise. The supplement by which the correction 
is made must bear the notation that it is effective on 
less than statutory notice “by authority of rule 56 of 
Tariff Circular 18-A.”. The Commission has the power to 
exempt carriers from the provision of the law requiring 
the through rate to be no greater than the sum of the 
intermediate rates. When such exemption is made the 
tariffs containing the higher through rates must bear a 
notation referring to the order of the Commission permit- 
ting the departure from the terms of the act. 

Through rates are, however, at times defeated by the 
use of state rates. It is stated, for example, that much 
freight shipped from the east to Texas points is billed 
locally to forwarding agents at Texas ports via a water 
line, and is then rebilled subject to Texas state rates, 
the water rate plus the Texas state rate being lower than 
the through interstate rates that are legally in effect. 
This practice has been disapproved by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and as one of the conditions of re- 
taining control of the steamship lines plying between New 
York and Galveston and New Orleans, the Southern Pa- 
cific Company was directed to charge the lawful through 
rates (43 I. C. C., 168). At times the Commission has 
permitted carriers to provide for the alternative applica- 
tion of through rates and combination rates, as in the 
case of certain tariffs governing transcontinental traffic. 
The instances of such relaxation, however, are very few. 


Types of Joint Tariffs. 


Joint tariffs are constructed in the same manner as 
local tariffs as regards the arrangement of the material 
in the body of the tariff. The rates are either class or 
commodity rates, or both, and the tariff may contain pro- 
portional rates. An index of stations shows the points 
to and from which rates are applicable and the part of 
the tariff in which the rates are named is arranged in 
such manner that one may find the rate from every point 
of origin to each point of destination named in the index. 
There is no one general method employed in the printing 
of joint tariffs and no general directions may be given 
to be followed in reading all joint tariffs. Each tariff 
must be studied by itself. However, the sign-posts one 
must follow are always present—the index of commodities, 
if the tariff contains commodity rates; the index of sta- 
tions with numbers indicating where rates may be found; 
the explanations of characters and abbreviations; the 
special rules and instructions; directions as to routing, 
if necessary; the explanatory notes. Any tariff will yield 
to a little study, and as one becomes familiar with dif- 
ferent methods by which rates are stated the task of 
reading the rates becomes easier. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 
The Commission has dismissed, at request of complain- 
ant, case 5360, Cudahy Packing Co. vs. Rock Island et al. 
Complainant’s petition for rehearing in case 7492, Hartje 
Manufacturing Co. vs. P. R. R. et al., denied. 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 








(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


BILL OF LADING. 


Purchaser: 

(Sup. Ct., Appellate Division, First Dept.) Commission 
merchants, having sufficient knowledge to put them on 
inquiry, could not recover from the carrier for damages 
sustained by reliance on fraudulent bills of lading which 
did not represent actual merchandise.—Knight et al. vs. 
Delaware & Hudson Co., 165 N. Y. Supplement 582. 

In action for carrier’s diversion of grain shipment upon 
which plaintiffs held bills of lading, defense that from 
knowledge of other transaction plaintiffs should not have 
relied on bills was without merit, since the only good 
defense would be an actual showing of consent or acqui- 
escence on plaintiff’s part.—Id. 


CHARGES AND LIENS. 
Counterclaim: 

(D. C., S. D., N. Y.) Act Feb. 4, 1887, prohibiting any 
carrier from charging, collecting or receiving a greater, 
less or different compensation than the rates and charges 
specified in its tariffs filed, and prohibiting the refund of 
any portion thereof, in any manner or by any device, does 
not prevent a counterclaim by a shipper for damages to 
the shipment in the carrier’s action for its transporta- 
tion charges.—Wells Fargo & Co. vs. Cuneo, 241 Fed. 
727. 

Partial Delivery: 

(Sup. Judicial Ct. of Mass.) A carrier’s lien covers 
the whole amount of freight for all the goods carried, and 
a delivery of a portion thereof does not discharge the lien 
from the balance unless so intended.—Sheppard vs. New 
York, N. H. & H. R. Co., 116 N. E. Rep. 556. 

It is ordinarily a question of fact for the jury whether 
a carrier in delivering a portion of the consignment before 
payment of its charges intended to waive its lien or 
whether such partial delivery was a constructive delivery 
of the whole.—Id. 

Persons Liable: 

(Dist. Ct., S. D., New York.) The agreement by a car- 

rier with a shipper that it would collect its transportation 





Shipping 
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charges from the consignee, and from no other person, did 
not prevent recovery from the shipper; the general rule 
being that the consignor is primarily liable-—Wells Fargo 
& Co. vs. Cuneo, 241 Fed. Rep. 726. 

Where a consignee refuses to pay transportation charges, 
an interstate carrier may look to the shipper, and is not 
required to sue the consignee——Wells Fargo & Co. vs. 
Cuneo, 241 Fed. 727. 


CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK. 
Carmack Amendment: 

(Kansas City Ct. of Appeals.) Under the Carmack 
amendment to the interstate commerce act (act Feb. 4, 
1887) an initial carrier is liable for all damages for the 
through shipment, although all or a part of the damage 
accrued by reason of the negligence of the terminal car- 
rier.—O’Briant vs. Pryor et al., 195 S. W. Rep. 758. 
Judgment: 

(Kansas City Ct. of Appeals.) Where the shipper of 
an interstate shipment of live stock sued the initial car- 
rier for damages and satisfied a judgment on a verdict 
for less than the amount claimed, he thereby discharged 
the other carriers, and hence could not sue the terminal 
carrier for its negligence causing part of the damage.— 
O’Briant vs. Pryor et al., 195 S. W. Rep. 758. 

-Notice: 

(Kansas City Ct. of Appeals.) A provision in a written 
contract for the interstate shipment of live stock that 
the shipper should give written notice of any claim for 
damages to the carrier’s agent before the stock was re- 
moved from its destination or place of delivery, and before 
it was mingled with other stock, is enforceable.—O’Briant 
vs. Pryor et al., 195 S. W. Rep. 758. 

Such provision cannot be waived by the carrier.—Id. 

The carrier’s local agent saw live stock when it ar- 
rived and knew of its bad condition, or made “bad order” 
report to the company, did not dispense with the notice 
of damage, required by a written contract of interstate 
shipment to be given at destination or before stock was 
mingled with other stock.—Id. 


Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, Published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


Charters: 

(Dis. Ct., S. D., New York.) The duty of loading and 
of paying the cost of ballast rests upon the ship, unless 
— by the charterer.—The Kaupanger, 241 Fed. Rep. 
02, 

Under the terms of a time charter, the charterer ap- 
pointed a supercargo who, by its direction, assumed 
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charge of the loading. When a part of the cargo of baled 
hay had been loaded and when proceeding to another 
port for the remainder the supercargo sought the advice of 
the master as to whether they could safely take on a 
deck load, and was told that they could, but when her 
upper or cattle deck was being loaded the vessel listed 
and was obliged to sail short of her cargo capacity. Held, 
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we 
that, while the charterer would otherwise have been re- 
sponsible for the loading, the owner was responsible for 
the advice given by the master that the deck could safely 
be loaded, which the supercargo had a right to rely on, 
and was likewise liable for the loss of space if it was 
practicable at that time to make use of it by putting in 
additional ballast—Henslee vs. West Kentucky Coal Co. 
et al., 241 Fed. Rep. 609. 


Maritime Liens: 


(Cir. Ct. of Apps.) H. let J. have $3,500 with which 
to purchase a steamer, and took from him an instrument 
reciting that this sum was due H. and was to be used 
solely for the purchase of the steamboat, and that H. was 
to own the steamboat until $1,500 was paid and a note 


~ 
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for the balance given. A bill of sale was taken in Js 
name, to which H. made objection, and later, after 4. 
had become anxious about the return of his money, J. 
gave him a bill of sale, which H. filed with the collector 
of customs, also filing a managing owner’s oath, reciting 
that the steamboat was his property. H. insured the 
vessel in his own name as owner, made inquiries about 
the boat’s liabilities, and told certain creditors that he 
was its owner, directing some of them to furnish it noth. 
ing except on his order. The boat burned, and he re 
ceived the insurance money. Held, that H. was the owner 
of the boat from the time of its purchase, and his rights 
to the insurance money were subordinate to the claims 
of seamen for services and of parties furnishing supplies 
and materials.—Id. 
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Miscellaneous Traffic Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and oy, Rede ogy! new ee, by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS. 
Discrimination: 

(Sup. Judicial Ct. of Mass.) Any discrimination by a 
railroad in absorbing switching rates only to certain docks 
is one in rates as distinguished from a discrimination in 
regulations or practices.—National Dock & Storage Ware- 
house Co. vs. Boston & M. R. R., 116 N. E. Rep. 544. 

The Public Service Commission, under St. 1913, c. 784, 
24, authorizing it to determine the reasonable rate, etc., 
upon finding a carrier’s rates to be unduly discriminatory, 
cannot require a railroad to eliminate an alleged discrimi- 
nation by absorbing’ switching rates, where there is no 
finding that the resulting rate would be reasonable, and 
an injunction prevents discontinuance of the alleged pref- 
erential switching absorption rate.—Id. 

(Sup. Ct. of Pa.) In an action for unlawful discrimina- 
tion by railroad in permitting plaintiff’s competitors re- 
bates on shipments of coal, evidence held to present of a 
question for the jury as to the existence of any agency 
of the firm from which plaintiff purchased coal to collect 
freight for defendant.—Hall vs. Pennsylvania R. Co., 100 
Atlantic Rep. 1034. 

In an action for unlawful discrimination by a railroad 
in freight rates, evidence of instructions by official of 
defendant company to destroy the records of rebates to 
other shippers, though such instructions were given after 
discovery of the fraud by plaintiff, may be considered in 
support of other evidence of bad faith from the beginning. 
—Id. 

Under act June 4, 1883 (P. L. 72), forbidding any undue 
or unreasonable discrimination by carriers against ship- 
pers and imposing treble damages, the injury suffered 
may be either the difference in rates charged or the in- 
juries by reason of undue or unreasonable discrimination 
where the conditions differ, in which case the injury 
would not necessarily be the difference in charges, but 
would be the damage resulting from failure to furnish 
equal facilities for shippers.—Id. 


Interstate Shipment: 
(Kansas City Ct. of Apps., Mo.) 





An interstate ship- 
ment of live stock is governed by the interstate com- 


merce law, as interpreted by the federal courts.—O’Briant 
vs. Pryor et al., 195 S. W. Rep. 758. 
Routing: 

(Sup. Ct. of Minn.) A carrier, in the absence of ship- 
ping instructions, is not bound to route shipments on an 
intrastate line to secure a lower rate for a shipper, where 
an easier grade and a shorter distance call for an inter 
state route, though as to a car-which by mistake was 
routed on an intrastate line it would be required to refund 
under the maximum freight rate statute (Gen. St. 1913, 
4298-4304).—Comstock Farmers’ Elevator Co. vs. Great 
Northern Ry. Co., 163 N. W. Rep. 280. 


Rates: 

(Sup. Ct. of Neb.) Both the shipper and the carrier 
are bound to comply with the published tariff rates, rules 
and regulations. Erroneous statements of the carrier, or 
its agent, as to the same, will not relieve either the ship 
per or the carrier from such obligation. A construction 
placed upon the tariff or transit rules and regulations by 
defendant’s agent or what defendant may have done in 
the way of refunding unearned freight rates paid in other 
cases is immaterial—Fremont Milling Co. vs. Chicago & 
N. W. Ry. Co., 163 N. W. Rep. 331. 

A milling-in-transit rate is an entirety, and must be 
accepted and carried out in its entirety or not at all—i. 

A shipper cannot maintain an action in the courts of 
this state for unused transit credit on shipments of grail 
made from various points in Nebraska, destined to points 
outside of Nebraska and to one point in Nebraska, where 
parts of each car were forwarded indiscriminately to the 


points of destination, and where the rules and regulations | 


provided for in the published tariff rates, rules and regu 
lations giving mililng-in-transit privileges have not beet 
complied with.—Id. 


COMMISSION ORDER. 

The California Wholesale Potato Dealers’ Association 
has been allowed to intervene in case No. 9574, Commer 
cial Club of Greeley et al. vs. Colo. & Sou. et al., and the 
G. C. & S. F., the Rock Island and the C. R. I. & G. in case 
9475, Isaac Sanger et al. vs. St. Louis-S. F. & Texas et al. 
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Legal Department 


Conducted by 
CHARLES CONRADIS 
General Counsel, The Traffic Service Bureau 

In this department we answer simple questions relating to the law 
of interstate transportation of freight. Readers desiring special 
service by immediate answer may obtain privately written answers 
to their inquiries by the payment of a small fee, as elsewhere ex- 
plained. Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D 

‘-..  ....?:>°—060O 3.0 22. 5 

Notice of Consignee’s Refusal to Accept Shipment. 

Kentucky.—Question: We will thank you to publish in 
your issue carrier’s responsibility when a shipment is 
refused by consignee on account of not being ordered, and 
15 days after notice has been sent to consignee shipment 
is destroyed by fire while in the possession of carrier? 

Answer: The law in the several states relative to the 
duty of a carrier to notify the consignor of the consignee’s 
refusal to accept a shipment has not been uniformly inter- 
preted. Generally speaking the courts have held that on 
refusal of freight by a consignee, the carrier should notify 
the consignor, when known to the carrier, but differ on 
the question as to carrier’s right to sell goods refused 
by the consignee, or its liability as a warehouseman for 
such goods, without notice to the consignor. In Ken- 
tucky it was held that a carrier of freight was liable for 
the destruction of goods lying in its warehouse without 
notice to the consignor after a refusal by the consignee, 
where the bill of lading clearly indicated who was the 
consignor. N. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. vs. Dreyfus & Weil Co., 
150 S. W. 321. In New York the court held that where a 
consignee refused goods, when tendered by a carrier, and 
claimed that he had never purchased them from the con- 
signor, the carrier must not only store the goods, but 
exert reasonable efforts to inform the consignor of the 
facts. Fine vs. Barrett, 142 N. Y. S. 533. In Tennessee if 
the consignee refuses to receive goods shipped, the carrier 
is not liable to the consignor for failure to notify him. 
Kremer vs. Southern Express Co., 46 Tenn. 356. 

However, under Section 5 of the uniform bill of lading 
a carrier may store in a warehouse at the cost and risk 
of the owner, goods not removed within 48 hours after 
notice of arrival had been given to the party entitled to 
receive them, without being required to give any notice to 
the consignor. Thus in interstate shipments, under the 
United States Supreme Court holdings, in the case of Ga., 
Fla, Ala. Ry. Co. vs. Blish Milling Co. published on page 
1054 et seq. of the May 20, 1916, issue of The Traffic 
World, the shipper and carrier cannot waive the terms 
of the bill of lading under which the shipment was made, 
and which was made pursuant to the Federal Act by 
reason of such terms being published in the tariffs of the 
carriers on file with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, and that as a consequence the shipper cannot claim 
any other right than that given by those terms and the 
carried could not ignore those terms and be held to a 
different responsibility from that fixed by the agreement 
made under the published tariffs and regulations. 

Measure of Damages in Shipments Confiscated by Carrier. 

Minnesota.—Question: We note in issue of June 9th, 
your answer to inquiry from “Massachusetts” regarding 
measure of damages in shipments confiscated by carrier, 
and your reference to decision of the United States Su- 
Preme Court in the case of the G. F. & A. Ry. Co. vs. 
Blish Milling Co. 
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With special reference to that part of Section 3 on Bill 
of Lading conditions, which refers to the amount of any 
loss or damage for which carrier is liable, the whole 
question would seem to hinge on method used to arrive 
at the value of property at place and time of shipment. 
Do you not think the market price at place and time of 
shipment could properly be insisted upon in settlement for 
conversion? For instance: In April, 1916, we contracted 
with an Illinois mining operator to furnish us a definite 
tonnage of a particular preparation of Illinois coal and, 
after receiving this protection from the operator, we in 
turn contracted to furnish this definite quantity to one 
of our customers at a price which allowed us a very small 
margin. In January, 1917, the carrier confiscated a car 
containing part of this contract coal and the producing 
company refused to handle the matter in any way, either 
by taking care of the claim or by making another ship- 
ment to replace the car confiscated. Under these circum- 
stances it became necessary for us to buy another car on 
the open market to replace the shipment so taken by 
railway company—paying the market price at that time, 
which was in excess of 100 per cent advance on the con- 
tract figure. 

Can the railway company insist upon settlement on 
basis of our contract price, under these circumstances? 
If they can insist on such settlement, how can they be 
prevented from taking contract coal in large quantities 
and insist upon settlement upon the basis of actual cost— 
obtaining by this procedure coal at greatly reduced prices 
and leaving the owner of the coal (an innocent party), 
with an actual loss of the difference between their con- 
tract price and the price they would have to pay to re- 
place the shipment? 


Answer: The carriers are publishing Section 3 of the 
uniform bill of lading in their tariff’s file with the Com- 
mission under the ruling of that body, in re Cummins 
Amendment 33, I. C. C. 693, to the effect that a carrier 
may, under the Cummins amendment, limit its liability 
to the full value of the property as of the time and place 
of shipment. In other words, the Cummins amendment 
clearly places upon the carrier liability for the full actual 
loss, damage, or injury to the property transported which 
is caused by it, but that the stipulation in the uniform bill 
of lading is not to be construed as an attempt to limit 
the carrier’s liability contrary to the Cummins amend- 
ment, but instead, is simply a reasonable method for 
definitely ascertaining the full value of the property. See 
our answer to “Massachusetts” published on page 1145 in 
the December 2, 1916, issue of The Traffic World. In 
determining the full value of the property at the time and 
place of shipment, the actual market value of the goods 
at the place and time of shipment, or the invoice price 
from shipper if there was an invoice price and the same 
was fairly representative of the market value, would be 
the proper method of ascertaining the damages. 


While the presumption is that the value at the point of 
shipment is less than at the point of destination, and 
while at common law a carrier converting goods would be 
liable to the owner to the full extent of his actual loss, 
yet the shipper and carrier having agreed by stipulation 
in the uniform bill of lading that the amount of damages 
for which the carrier is liable shall be computed on the 
basis of the value of the property at the place and time 
of shipment, which stipulation is usually carried in the 
published tariffs of the carriers, the United States Su- 
preme Court therefore holds that the carrier and shipper 
cannot waive this stipulation and substitute some other 
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method for computing the damages even in shipments 
that have been converted by a carrier to its own use. In 
such shipments, if moving under a through rate over sev- 
eral connecting lines, the owner may, under the Carmack 
amendment, look solely to the initial carrier for any loss 
or damage to property entrusted to its care for transporta- 
tion, even though the loss or damage occurred on one of 
the connecting lines. 


Loss Caused by Rats. 


Massachusetts.—Question: Shipment of lambs made 
from Boston, Mass., destined for Lawrence, Mass., arrive 
at destination in afternoon too late for delivery, unloaded 
and put into freight house. During the night lambs are 
gouged by big rats, big holes being made in necks of three 
lambs, and on the hind quarters of two others, necessitat- 
ing the cutting away and scrapping of about 30 pounds. 
Railroad refuses to accept claim, claiming caused by com- 
mon enemy, no fault of theirs. It is our contention that 
claim should be entertained and paid in view of the fact 
that no decided steps have ever been taken to rid the 
premises of rats. The continued exemption from liability 
offers no incentive to the railroad company to get rid of 
these rats while, if they were paying claims, some active 
steps would be taken. 

Will you please advise us whether we are correct in our 
contention, and what rulings, if any, have ever been made? 

Answer: The general rule is that in the absence of 
contractual stipulation a carrier is responsible as an 
insurer for the safety of the goods entrusted to it for 
transportation and is liable for any loss or damage thereto, 
unless caused by the act of God, or the public enemy, the 
fault of the shipper, the inherent infirmities of the goods, 
or by an act of public authority. There is no contractual 
stipulation in the uniform bill of lading expressly ex- 
empting the carrier from liability for loss or damage 
caused by rats, and under Section 5 thereof the carrier is 
liable as such for a period of 48 hours after notice of 
arrival at destination of the goods has been given to the 
party entitled to the same. The weight of authorities 
seem to hold that any loss or damage caused by rats 
cannot be attributable either to the act of God or the 
public enemy. Michie on Carriers, Volume 2, Section 995, 
says: “The term ‘public enemy’ is understood to apply 
to foreign nations, with whom there is open war, and to 
Paris who are considered at war with all mankind, but 
not to thieves and robbers, or to strikers, rioters, mobs, 
and insurrectionists.” Further, that when goods are 
threatened to be destroyed by a public enemy, the carrier 
is bound to use due diligence to prevent such destruction 
and ordinary negligence in this respect will render it 
liable. Hutchinson on Carriers, Third Edition, Volume 1, 
Section 492, note 70, says that “A stipulation in a bill of 
lading exempting a carrier from liability for loss caused 


by vermin will not excuse it for a loss from rats if it © 


negligently omitted to fumigate. 

On the facts you submit, it is our opinion that the 
carrier is liable for the injury to the shipment described. 
Measure of Damages in Shipments Partly Destroyed. 
Wisconsin.—Question: If a shipment of 20 cases of 
manufactured goods is received in a damaged condition 
due to negligence on the part of the carriers, do you deem 
it advisable and of advantage to refuse acceptance, filing 
claim for the full value of same? Must a shipment be 

refused in part or its entirety? 
Answer: Hutchinson on Carriers, Third Edition, Vol- 
ume 3, Section 1365, says that “where goods are injured 
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upon the journey through causes for which the carrier igs 
responsible, this will not in itself justify the consignee in 
refusing to receive them, but he must accept them and 
hold the carrier responsible for the injury, except where 
the entire value of the goods is destroyed.” For the 


measure of damages in shipments partly injured, see our 
answer to “Missouri” published on page 1464 of the June 
30, 1917, issue of The Traffic World. 


PORTO RICAN RAILWAY LABOR 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 

The following letter was sent July 18 to the railroads 

of the United States by George Hodges, secretary of the 
railroads’ war board: 


“At a conference between representatives of the De- 
partment of Labor and of the railroads, the fact was 
developed that there are in Porto Rico a number of men, 
estimated at 50,000, lacking regular work, who could be 
brought to this country and used for railroad and agricul- 
tural purposes, provided ocean transportation could be 
secured and work under proper conditions assured. 


“The following eight conditions are named informally 
by the representatives of the labor department: 

“First—The railroad companies should make their requi- 
sitions for labor through the Department of Labor. 

“Second—Stating how many workers are needed and 
where. 

“Third—How long the work will last, or as near as 
possible. 

“Fourth—The wages, hours and living conditions. 

“Fifth—The companies should furnish free transporta- 
tion for the workers from the port of entry to the place 
of work, feeding them en route. 

“Sixth—If engaged to work six months or more and 
the workers fill their part of the contract, if they so 
desire to return to Porto Rico they should be given free 
transportation to the nearest port to Porto Rico. 

“Seventh—That the workers, or so many of them as so 
desire, be allowed to work for the farmers along the lines 
of the companies hiring them in the cultivating or harvest- 
ing of the crops. After such harvesting they be allowed 
to return to work for the companies. 

“Kighth—That the workers will not be used in any 
sense as strike breakers during industrial disputes be- 
tween employers and employes. 

“In addition, it was thought desirable for these men to 
bring their foremen with them, as many of them are 

































unable to speak English. 


“With regard to the eighth paragraph, namely, that 
workers will not be used as strike breakers during indus- 
trial disputes, it was meant that where a strike occurs 
on a railroad where these men are employed, they should 
not be sent to the point involved in the strike, in order 
to take the places of strikers. 

“It is desired to ascertain whether any railroads desire 
to avail themselves of this plan of obtaining labor, in 
order that upon the total number being ascertained 4a 
concrete proposition might be made to the Department 
of Labor to the other departments interested to provide 
the necessary ocean transportation involved. You are 
therefore asked to advise whether you desire to avail 
yourselves of this possibility. If so, prompt reply should 
be made, giving in full the information called for in the 
second, third and fourth numbered paragraphs, and ad- 
vising if the conditions named in the fifth, sixth, seventh 
and eighth numbered paragraphs are satisfactory to you.” 
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Help for Traffic Man 


This department is conducted by a traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge. In it he will answer questions relating to 
practical traffic problems. We do not desire to take the place of 
the traffic man, but to help him in his work. We reserve the right 
to refuse to answer any questions that we judge it unwise to answer 
or that involve situations that are too complex for the kind of inves- 
tigation contemplated. Questions will be answered as promptly as 
possible. No answers will be given by mail except for a fee, as else- 
where explained. 

Address “Help for Traffic Man,’”’ The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building- Washington, D. C. 

i 
Canceled Rate Cannot Be Reimstated as a Reissued Item. 

Q.—In the interest of the readers of The Traffic World, 
we would like to submit the following proposition to your 
department. Its complexity has been the cause of con- 
flicting rulings from various departments of railroads in- 
terested, and it seemingly has had no parallel. Tariff 
aumbers are specified for reference. 

Tari No. M., L. & T. BR. RB. & &. 8. Co. 1100-A L. C. C. 
2876 B applying on lumber from Louisiana stations to 
various interstate points, also supplements Nos. 6, 8, 9, 
15,16 and 17. There is published from M., L. & T. group 
1 stations to Pittsburgh, Pa., rate of 31.5c on cypress 
lumber, which we will deal exclusively with, for delivery 
via the Pennsylvania Lines, P. & L. E. and B. & O,, 
brought forward for station changes in supplement No. 
6, effective Sept. 14, 1915, for account of B. & O. and P. 
& L. E. 

Supplement No. 8 further reissues these changes from 
supplement 6, showing same to be reissues, effective in 
supplement 6. Supplement 9 is issued effective Dec. 26, 
1915, changing the 31.5c rate to 33.5¢ for account of all 
lines, but said supplement was suspended by I. & S. Docket 
745 until date March 16, 1917, which date made supple- 
ment 9 effective by expiration of suspension period. While 
supplement No. 9 cancels supplement 8, the cancellation 
did not become effective until March 16, 1917, and in the 
interim the changes shown in supplements 6 and 8 were 
brought forward till supplement 15 was reached, the 
changes bearing reference as reissues effective in supple- 
ment 6. Supplement 15 was issued Jan. 5, 1917, effective 
Feb. 15, 1917. 

Thirteen days after the effective date of supplement 9 
March 16, 1917, supplement 17 was issued March 29, 1917, 
effective May 2, 1917, canceling supplement 15 and bring- 
ing forward the 31.5¢ rate to Pittsburgh, via B. & O. and 
P. & L. E. as originally published in supplement No. 6, 
showing reference that it was a reissue, effective Sept. 


| 14, 1915, in supplement No. 6. 


Supplement 17 bears the notation, “The rates, rules, 
regulations and conditions shown in supplement No. 9 to 
l. C. C. 2876-B became effective March 16, 1917, as per 
supplement No. 16.” Also, at the head of the rate tables: 
“Rates in cents per 100 pounds as shown in tariff and sup- 
Dlement No. 3 and 9, with following additions and 
changes.” It is contended on the one hand that 31.5¢ 
Tate is the legal rate on account of conflict and 31.5c 
being the lower rate and not specifically canceled, while 
on the other hand 33.5¢ is claimed legal on account of 
Supplement 17 being illegal in publishing a rate which 
was canceled by supplement 9 and making such rate in 
effect retroactive to the date effectiveness of supplement 


6, Sept. 14, 1915. 


A—Supplement 9 issued to become effective Dec. 26, 
1915, was suspended by the Commission and its effective- 
hess finally postponed until March 16, 1917. Notice of 
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final postponement was given by supplement 16, which 
provided that “pending restoration of supplement 9” the 
rates in tariff and supplements 3 and 12 “will remain in 
force” unless lawfully changed or reissued. The rates 
in supplement 12 were lawfully reissued in supplement 15. 
Under the terms of supplement 16 the reissued rates in 
supplements 12 and 15 could only “remain in force” pend- 
ing restoration of the suspended supplement 9, and when 
supplement 9 was restored as an effective supplement on 
March 16, 1917, by supplement 16, the reissued rates in 
supplement 15 expired and ceased to be effective rates. 
It is true that after supplement 9 became effective on 
March 16, 1917, the carrier filed on March 30, 1917, its 
supplement 17, which not only stated that supplement 9 
became effective on March 16, 1917, as provided in supple- 
ment 16, but it also contained as reissued items the rates 
to Pittsburgh and other points, which had expired under 
the terms of supplement 16 at an earlier date. A rate 
that has been canceled or which has expired cannot be 
reinstated as a reissued item. Conference Ruling 344. 

On the facts stated we are of the opinion that the rate 
to Pittsburgh for each of the deliveries you mentioned 
was 31% cents until March 16, 1917, and 331% cents on and 
after that date. 

Notice of Consignee’s Refusal to Accept Shipment. 


Q.—On April 23 we shipped two cars of slag to Fulton 
County, Atlanta, Ga. The cars reached Atlanta on April 
25, and Fulton County was notified by post card on the 
same date. On April 28 Fulton County served written 
notice on railroad agent in Atlanta to the effect that the 
two cars were refused. The railroad did not advise us 
of such refusal until May 8, at which time we arranged 
immediate disposition of the freight. The railroad as- 
sessed and collected $31 demurrage on each car. 

What -we would like to know is, whether or not there 
was any legal obligations on the carrier to promptly notify 
us as shippers, as soon as they received notice from 
consignee that freight was refused? If the railroad agent 
in Atlanta had sent a local wire to his agent here on 
the date cars were refused, viz., April 28, we would have 
had them unloaded by not later than the next day, and 
at least $50 demurrage would have been saved. 


A.—We assume that the shipment in question was con- 
signed “straight” and that the consignee did not refuse 
acceptance of the same because of any default or neg- 
ligence by the carrier in the performance of its contract 
of affreightment. The tariffs make no provision for notify- 
ing consignor of refusal by consignee. Rule 4, section A 
of the uniform demurrage code requires notice of arrival 
to be given to the consignee only. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in the case of Caddell & Son vs. C. & S. 
Ry. Co., unreported opinion 177, denied reparation for the 
accrual of demurrage by reason of the consignee refusing 
to accept the shipment, and in the case of Ohio & Michigan 
Coal Co. vs. D., L. & C. R. R. & T. Co., unreported opinion 
A-518, where consignee informed delivering carrier that 
it would accept the consignment as soon as necessary 
funds were available, and no notice sent to consignor, it 
was held that demurrage charges were lawfully collected. 

It is our opinion that no obligation was imposed upon 
the delivering carrier to notify consignor of consignee’s 
refusal to accept, especially by telegram, and that no 
error of omission was committed by the carrier by which 
it could lawfully under its tariffs waive the demurrage 
charges. See further views on this subject published in 
the Legal Department columns of this issue of The Traffic 
World. 
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STATE UPHOLDS COMMISSION 


Arkansas Supreme Court Says Federal 
Body May Say What Rate Carrier 
Shall Use in Removing 
Discrimination 
The Arkansas Supreme Court, in an opinion written by 
Justice Smith, has, as far as it is concerned, put an end 
to the contention that there is conflict between federal 
and state rate regulatory bodies, by enunciating the rule 
that when the Interstate Commerce Commission has said 
what would be a reasonable rate to be observed for trans- 
portation in like circumstances and under similar condi- 
tions, that rate becomes the rule which may be applied 
by a carrier in the exercise of the option allowed it in 
an order directing the removal of discrimination. The 
court, in effect, approvad a scale of lumber rates pre 
scribed by the Missouri Pacific, for application in Arkan- 
sas, in compliance with the order of the Commission in 
No. 7030, Memphis Freight Bureau vs. St. Louis, Iron 

Mountain & Southern et al. 

The case before the Arkansas court was St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain & Southern Ry. Co. and B. F. Bush, receiver, 
vs. State of Arkansas. It arose when the state’s attorney 
caused the arrest of a railroad agent who charged ship- 
pers of lumber the rates filed by the railroad company, 
in compliance with the Commission’s order in No. 7030. 
The agent defended himself by relating the facts concern- 
ing the federal Commission’s order, the railroad company’s 
compliance therewith, and the declaration that there was 
an irreconcilable difference between the rates held to be 
reasonable by the federal body and those prescribed by 
the Arkansas commission. The state’s attorney admitted 
all the facts set up, but said they constituted no defense. 
That is, he demurred to the pleading of the railroad agent. 
Thereupon the lower court sustained the demurrer and 
imposed the statutory penalty. From that fine an appeal 
was taken and it was on that appeal that the court passed. 
It held that the lower court had erred in sustaining the 
demurrer and remanded the case to the lower court for 
further proceedings in conformity with that opinion. The 
further proceedings consisted of discharging the prisoner. 

This is the first time the highest court in a state has 
admitted that the litigation in the Shreveport case settled 
the so-called conflict between state and interstate rates 
and rate-making bodies. Justice Smith not only reviewed 
the Shreveport case, but also fully considered the recent 
South Dakota express case and came to the conclusion 
that the power of the Commission, acting as the admin- 
istrative body for the application of the Act to regulate 
commerce, is exclusive; that when it has said what would 
be a reasonable rate, the railroad that has made rates in 
accordance with the law of a state may remove the dis- 
crimination found by the Commission, by prescribing the 
scale or test rate which has been passed upon by the 
federal regulating body. 

The case is almost exactly like the Illinois passenger 
fare case now pending in the federal court at St. Louis 
and the state courts of Illinois. 

Justice Smith’s opinion is a recognition of the sound- 
ness of the contention of Chief Counsel Folk’s contention 
that in equality of treatment of a shipper or passenger, 
under like conditions of transportation, because of the 
imaginary line separating one state from another, is per 
se such a discrimination as is forbidden by the statute, 
and no showing of competition is necessary. It must 
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therefore come to an end when the Interstate Commerce 
Commission finds what would be the reasonable rate to 
apply to such transportation. The opinion is as follows: 


No. 107. 

In the Supreme Court of Arkansas, July 9, 1917. St. L, 
I. M. & S. Ry. Co. and B. F. Bush, Receiver, vs. State. 
SMITH, Judge: 

This suit was brought to recover the statutory penalty 
for a charge made on two intrastate shipments of lumber 
in excess of the rate fixed for such service by the Arkansas 
Railroad Commission. A charge of four cents per hundred 
pounds was made, whereas the rate fixed by the Arkansas 
Railroad Commission for the service charged for was three 
and one-half cents per hundred pounds. 

The railway company admitted making the charge ip 
excess of the rate fixed by the Arkansas Railroad Com. 
mission, and, in justification of its action in so doing, set 
up the following facts. 

That the Memphis Freight Bureau, of Memphis, Tenn, 
for and on behalf of numerous persons engaged in busi- 
ness in that city, on June 22, 1914, filed its complaint be. 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission against the de 
fendant, St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railway 
Company, and other railroads, which said proceeding is 
known as 7030 on the Docket of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, entitled “Memphis Freight Bureau et al. ys. 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railway Company 
et al.,” in which said complaint it was charged and al- 
leged that the defendant railway company and other com- 
mon carriers operating in the territory were charging 
rates, for the transportation of lumber in carload lots, 
from points on the line of the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & 
Southern Railway Company and other common carriers in 
Arkansas and Louisiana to Memphis, which were unreason- 
able and unduly prejudicial to jobbers doing business in 
the city of Memphis. That, after a full hearing of all 
parties interested, the filing of briefs, and the making of 
oral arguments, said cause was submitted to the Inter. 
state Commerce Commission for its decision on April 27, 
1915, and said Commission, on May 9, 1916, rendered its 
decision and filed its report and order. 

That by said report, the Commission found that the said 
rates charged by the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern 
Railway Company and other common carriers, on ship- 
ments of lumber in carload lots from points on their lines 
in Arkansas and Louisiana to Memphis, Tenn., were just 
and reasonable, these rates having been approved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. That the Railroad Com: 
mission of Arkansas had established a tariff regulating 
freight charges within the state of Arkansas to be cdl- 
lected by the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Rail- 
way Company and other common carriers on lumber in 
carload lots from one point in the state of Arkansas to 
other points in said state, and the rates which were being 
charged from points within the state of Arkansas to Men- 
phis, Tenn., exceeded more than one cent per hundred 
pounds the rates contemporaneously applied by the St. 
Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railway Company and 
other like carriers for the transportation of like shipments 
for like distances between points in Arkansas under such 
tariff made by the said Railroad Commission of Arkansas, 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission found and held 
that these rates subject Memphis to undue and unreason- 
able prejudices and disadvantages. That the said Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, upon so finding, issued its 
order 7030, in which, among other things, it notified and 
ordered the defendants, St. Louis, Iron Mountain & South: 
ern Railway Company and other common carriers, to cease 
and desist, on or before August 1, 1916, and thereafter, 
from publishing, demanding or collecting any rates, for 
the transportation of lumber, in carload lots, from points 
on their lines in the state of Arkansas to Memphis, Ten. 
which exceeded, by more than one cent per hundred pounds, 
the rates contemporaneously applied by said common cal- 
riers to the transportation of like shipments, for corre 
sponding distances, between points in Arkansas. A copy 
of said findings, report and order were attached, marked 
Exhibit A, and made a part of the answer. 

That, in obedience to said order of the Interstate Coll 
merce Commission, the defendants filed, before the Inter 
state Commerce Commission, what is known as Supple 
ment 18 to Missouri Pacific Tariff No. 1110-F, and whic 
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took effect, upon the class of freight herein mentioned, 
August 1, 1916. That said tariff was issued June 28, 1916, 
duly filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
approved by it as Supplement No. 18 to I. C. C. No. A-2887. 
That, in this tariff, the rates were adjusted and filed to 
conform to the order of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion hereinbefore mentioned. 

That, shortly after said tariff was filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and before it became effective, 
yigorous protest was filed against it by numerous shippers 
of Iumber and other commodities named therein with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, which was therein re- 
quested to suspend said rates, as it had the right and 
power to do under Section 15 of the Act to regulate com- 
merce; but, after due consideration of said protest, it re- 
fused to suspend said tariff, but permitted it to go into 
effect. 

That, prior to this time, the Railroad Commission of 
Arkansas had put into effect what is known as Standard 
Freight Distance Tariff No. 5, to regulate freight charges 
on the class of freight herein mentioned between points in 
the state of Arkansas. The defendants asked that the 
Arkansas Railroad Commission make its rates in compli- 
ance with the order of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, so as not to make the rate, on the class of material 
herein mentioned, between points in the state of Arkansas, 
more than one cent per one hundred pounds less than the 
rates fixed by the Interstate Commerce Commission tariff 
above mentioned; but the said Arkansas Railroad Commis- 
sion refused so to do; therefore, it became necessary, in 
order for the defendants to comply with the order of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, to put into effect a tariff, 
for shipment of said material between points in Arkansas, 
which would not be .more than one cent per hundred 
pounds less than the rate checked in to comply with the 
order of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and, in 
obedience to said order of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, defendants did put into effect, August 1, 1916, its 
tariff known as Tariff 5807, eliminating discrimination as 
ordered by the Interstate Commerce Commission, and un- 
der such tariff the correct, proper and legal charge upon 
the shipments mentioned and complained of in the com- 
plaint herein was, and is, four cents per hundred pounds. 


That defendants have been charging, and are charging, 
the rates mentioned in said Tariff No. 5807, for shipment 
of the material herein mentioned, in carload lots, between 
points in Arkansas, in order to comply with said order of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. That the said rates 
are, in no case, higher than those filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, but are one cent per one hundred 
pounds less than the rates to Memphis for similar dis- 
tances. 

The defendants state that it is, impossible for them to 
comply with the opinion and order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, marked Exhibit A hereto, and with the 
tariff of the Arkansas Railroad Commission hereinbefore 
referred to as Standard Freight Distance Tariff No. 5, with- 
out charging interstate rates and establishing lower classi- 
fications, ratings and exceptions than were found reason- 
able by the Interstate Commerce Commission, and that the 
said order of the Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
rates fixed by the Arkansas Railroad Commission are in 
direct and irreconcilable conflict, and defendants allege 
that the rates fixed by the Arkansas Railroad Commission, 
In its Standard Freight Distance Tariff No. 5, on the ma- 
lerial mentioned in said order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, are null, void and of no effect. 


To this answer a demurrer was filed, upon the ground 
that the facts recited did not constitute a defense to the 
complaint of the state, and, upon the hearing thereof, the 
demurrer was sustained, and, defendants refusing to plead 
further, the statutory penalty was imposed, and this ap- 
peal has been prosecuted to reverse that action. 


wm the authority of the case of Houston, East & West 
exas Ry. Co. and Houston & Shreveport R. R. Co. et al., 


| opbellants, vs. United States, the Interstate Commerce 
Ommission et al., 284 U. S. 342, generally referred to as 


_ Shreveport case, the state concedes the power of the 
nterstate Commerce Commission to make the order set 


fut in the answer of the railway company; but the state 


did not concede that the effect of this order is to nullify 
S, or any of the rates, prescribed by the Arkansas 
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Railroad Commission, or to justify the railway company 
in ignoring said rates. 

It is said that this is true because the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission does not prescribe, and has not pre- 
scribed, minimum rates, but has prescribed only maximum 
rates, and it is argued that the railway company can com- 
ply with the order of both the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the rates fixed by the Arkansas Railroad Com- 
mission by the simple expedient of reducing its interstate 
rates to a point where they will not exceed, by one cent 
per one hundred pounds, the tariff rates fixed by the Ar- 
kansas Railroad Commission. 

We think this argument does not properly take into ac- 
count the far-reaching effect of the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the Shreveport case, supra, 
and we become convinced of this when we read the ampli- 
fication of that opinion, and its application to the facts re- 
cited, in the recent case of American Express Co. et al., 
Plaintiffs in Error, vs. the State of South Dakota ex rel. 
et al. This last opinion was handed down by the Supreme 
Court of the United States on June 11, 1917. 


The material facts out of which the litigation arose 
which was terminated by the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the Shreveport case, supra, are 
substantially similar to the facts of the instant case. Com- 
plant was made to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
of rates which were alleged to be discriminating against 
Shreveport. This discrimination grew out of compliance 
with the intrastate rates fixed by the Railroad Commission 
of Texas: The Interstate Commerce Commission made sub- 
stantially the same order as was made in the instant case, 
and this order was reviewed by the Commerce Court, and 
its action affirmed in an opinion by that court. See Texas 
& Pacific Ry. Co. vs. United States (Interstate Commerce 
Commissions et al., Interveners), 205 Fed., 380. 

In that case it was said that interstate carriers had the 
lawful right to charge the maximum rate approved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and this and other cases 
appear to settle the law definitely to be, in any collateral 
inquiry, that the rate is reasonable which the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has approved, and that railroads 
have the right to charge the maximum rates thus fixed and 
approved, and it was there expressly held that, when an 
interstate rate had been thus approved and held reason- 
able, the carrier was at liberty to raise the intrastate rates 
to a level with that rate, and could not be compelled to 
reduce such reasonable interstate rates to a level with the 
current intrastate rates. That the authority of Congress 
was clear to prevent the interstate carrier from unjustly 
discriminating in its rates in favor of one person or lo- 
cality against another person or locality under substan- 
tially similar conditions of traffic, and, in discussing how 
the carrier might avoid the discrimination, the court there 


said: 


But if the action of the Texas commission regarding these 
intrastate rates is in derogation of the regulating power of 
Congress, the petitioner is not bound by that action, but has 
the right to readjust its schedules in conformity with the order 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


In the same opinion it was also said: 


The Commission also found by necessary inference, as its 
order clearly indicates, that the interstate commodity rates in 
question were not unreasonable, and this in effect sanctioned 
the continuance of those rates. It is likewise a necessary in- 
ference from the report and order that the unlawful discrimi- 
nation against Shreveport, so far as commodity rates are con- 
cerned, was caused by the imposition of intrastate rates which 
are lower than petitioner is justly entitled to charge. This 
being so, it follows that petitioner is at liberty and has the 
right to comply with the Commission’s order by making 
a proper increase of its Texas rates. Indeed, since its inter- 
state rates are not excessive, such an increase appears to be 
the only method of compliance which would be just to both 
shipper and carrier. 

When this order was made, upon the facts so ascertained 
and reported, it had the effect, in our judgment, of relieving 
petitioner from further obligation to observe the intrastate 
rates which the Texas authorities had prescribed. The peti- 
tioner was no longer under compulsion in respect of those 
rates, because the rate situation disclosed by the inquiry was 
subject in its entirety to the provisions of the federal statute 
and the administrative control of the Commission. The order 
of the Commission therefore operated to release petitioner, as 
regards the intrastate rates_in question, from the restraint 
imposed by the State of Texas; and thereupon petitioner 
became entitled, if it did not choose to reduce its interstate 
rates, to comply with the order by advancing its Texas rates 
sufficiently to remove the forbidden discrimination. Its obedi- 
ence was due to the superior authority, and it ceased to be 
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bound by any inconsistent obligations. * * * It is sufficient 
to hold, as we do, that petitioner cannot resist the order on the 
ground of involuntary action, because the effect of that order 
~ exception of these intrastate rates from Texas au- 
thority. 


This Commerce Court has since been abolished by Con- 
gress, but upon the appeal which was prosecuted from this 
decision, the case was consolidated with the case of Hous- 
ton, E. & W. T. Ry. Co. et al. vs. United States (Interstaté¢ 
Commerce Commission et al., Interveners), 205 Fed., 391, 
under which style the opinion on the appeal is found re- 
ported in 234 U. S., 342. This is the case which we have 
said is commonly referred to as the Shreveport case, and 
in the opinion of the court handed down by Mr. Justice 
Hughes, the decision of the Commerce Court was fully. 
approved. These two appeals from the Commerce Court 
were argued and submitted together on October 28 and 29, 
1913, and the opinion delivered on June 6, 1914, and the 
report of the case as well as the opinion itself indicate that 
the question decided received the most careful considera- 
tion. In concluding the opinion it was there said: 


In conclusion: Reading the order in the light of the report 
of the Commission, it does not appear that the Commission 
attempted to require the carriers to reduce their interstate 
rates out of Shreveport below what was found to be a reason- 
able charge for that service. So far as these interstate rates 
conformed to what was found to be reasonable by the Com- 
mission, the carriers are entitled to maintain them, and they 
are free to comply with the order by so adjusting the other 
rates, to which the order relates, as to remove the forbidden 
discrimination. But this result they are required to accomplish. 


The decree of the Commerce Court is affirmed in each 
case. 


In the brief filed on behalf of the state the argument is 
made that the order of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion alone cannot annul the lawfully established intrastate 
rates of a state, and it is insisted that the opinion in the 
Shreveport case, when properly construed, does not recog- 
nize any such power in the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. In support of this view, the case of State ex rel. 
Attorney General vs. American Express Co., 163 N. W., 
132, is cited, and such appears to have been the view of 
the Supreme Court of South Dakota as reflected in that 
opinion. But a writ of error was allowed December 11, 
1916, and that decision was reversed by the Supreme Court 
of the United States in an opinion handed down on June 11, 
1917. In reviewing the nature of the order of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, designed to prohibit a dis- 
crimination against shippers in favor of intrastate ship- 
pers, the court, in this last cited opinion, said: 


In its specific direction the order merely prohibits charging 
higher rates to and from Sioux City than to and from the five 
South Dakota cities. It could be complied with (a) by reducing 
the interstate rates to the South Dakota scale or (b) by rais- 
ing the South Dakota rates to the interstate scale or (c) by 
reducing one and raising the other until equality is reached 
in an intermediate scale. The report (which is made a part of 
the order) contains, among other things, a finding that the 
interstate rate which was prescribed by the Commission was not 
shown to be unreasonable. This finding gives implied authority 
to the express companies both to maintain its interstate rates 
and to raise, to their level, the intrastate rates involved. The 
Shreveport case (Houston & Texas Ry. vs. United States), 234 
U. S., 342. For, if the interstate rates are maintained, the 
discrimination can be removed only by raising the intrastate 
rates. 


In reversing the decision of the Supreme Court of South 
Dakota, it was there also said: 


2. The power of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The Supreme Court of South Dakota declares: 

If the purported order of the Commission does, in any re- 
spect, regulate intrastate commerce, it is to that extent void 
owing to the Commission’s want of jurisdiction over the sub- 
ject matter. 


That court denies not only the intent of Congress to confer 
upon the Commission authority to remove an existing discrimi- 
nation against interstate commerce by directing a change of an 
intrastate rate prescribed by state authority; but denies also 
the power of Congress under the Constitution to confer such 
power upon the Commission or to exercise it directly. The 
existence of such power and authority should not have been 
questioned since the decision of this court in the Shreveport 
case. 

It is also urged that even if the Commission had power, 
under the circumstances, to order a change of the intrastate 
rates, the order in question was invalid, because the Commis- 
sion, instead of specifically directing the change, undertook to 
give to the carrier a discretion as to how it should be done 
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and as to the territory to which it should apply. The order 


properly left to the carrier’s discretion to determine how the 
discrimination should be removed; that is, whether by lowering 
the interstate rates or by raising the intrastate rates, or by 
doing both. In its general form the order is identical with that 
under consideration in the Shreveport case. 


The necessary effect of these decisions is that the rail. 
way may charge the rate approved by the Interstate Com. 
merce Commission in its interstate shipments, and that it 
may comply with the order of that Commission to remove 
existing discriminations against interstate shipments by 
raising the intrastate rate to such a point that, according 
to the ruling of the Interstate Commerce Commission, a 
discrimination will not exist. 


It follows, therefore, that the court erred in sustaining 
the demurrer, and that judgment will be reversed and the 
cause remanded with directions to overrule the same. 


CHICAGO COAL CASE REOPENED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 
The Commission, in deciding to reopen I. and S. No, 
196, advances on coal within the Chicago switching dis. 
trict, decided to go into the whole question of proper 
remuneration for railroads which receive coal from their 
connections within the Chicago district and deliver it to 
other points also within the limits of the Chicago switch. 
ing territory. The rehearing was granted on the appii- 
cation of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. That carrier 
has not been satisfied with the rates allowed it by the 
Commission in its decisions on that question. The scope 
of the further inquiry was not indicated by the order 
reopening the case, but the understanding is that a thor 
ough examination will be made of the matter. 


REFORM IN PACKING 


(Continued from page 102) 

termine whether the cases have been pilfered. The 
cases are rarely corded or sealed as are cases con- 
taining cigars, for instance, hence there is no way 
of telling where the pilferage was committed, 
whereas if these cases were corded and sealed the 
matter of responsibility in case of loss would be 
immediately placed, for if the case leaves the point 
of origin with seals intact and reaches its destina- 
tion in the same condition, it is settled that the 
loss, if any, did not occur while the case was in 
charge of the carrier. 


Is it not a positive waste for valuable  mer- 
chandise to be shipped in such careless manner? 
True, in case of shortage the carrier pays the claim, 
but it does so after the shipper makes an affidavit 
that the articles were put in the case and the con- 
signee likewise makes an affidavit that the articles 
did not reach him, but it is entirely possible for 
errors to creep in at both the origin end and the 
destination end. 


Now is a good time for the American shipper to 
give closer study to the matter of better and safe 


packing of goods. Not only does the situation de- 
mand it, but there is individual profit in the idea, 


for the firm that starts a reform in this matter and} 


advertises accordingly will take business away from 
the careless shipper who wont reform. 
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THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


Efficiency in Traffic 


New Devices, Suggestions, and Methods for Increasing Efficiency 
in Freight Handling and Other Branches of Traffic Work 


HELP BY SHIPPERS 


The transportation department of the Cleveland Cham- 
per of Commerce, D. F. Hurd, traffic commissioner, is 
using the following form of postal card notice to encourage 
shippers to help in the prompt unloading of cars: 


Earnest efforts are being made by the transportation com- 
mittee to improve freight traffic conditions. 

The task is most difficult as the volume of traffic overtaxes 
the terminals and exceeds the car supply. : 

For the present these are fixed conditions, but considerable 
relief may be found through utilizing track space to the maxi- 
mum and reducing the detention of cars to a minimum. 

Payment of demurrage fulfills legal requirements, but every 
day a car is detained causes a loss to some other shipper and 
often deprives him of track space for loading and unloading. 

Many times these detentions can be avoided. : 

In this connection we are informed that the following cars 
consigned to you were not unloaded on date stated: 


Car Date Still 
Car No. initial. Lading. set. loaded. 


PTT eee eee eee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee) 
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Can you not arrange for immediate unloading? | 

Perishable food products are arriving in increasing quantities 
and all possible track space for delivery is imperatively needed. 

Quick release of equipment under existing conditions will 
enable the railroads to render better service and accommodate 
more shippers. 

In behalf of our shipping public we appeal to you to help us 
relieve the strain to which we are all subjected. 


. 


The card bears on the address side the following: 
“Who am I? I am the freight car. I bring you material. 
I market your products. I lack energy. You must sup- 
ply that. Load me quickly. Load me heavily. Unload 
me promptly, and you double my usefulness.” 

Results from the use of this card are stated to have 
been gratifying. It is pointed out that it is simply an 
appeal to shippers to recognize the situation as it exists 
and disregards the character of service rendered by the 
carrier. 


TRAFFIC EFFICIENCY REALIZED 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 
Reports just compiled by the railroads’ war board and 


; given out July 20, show that the railroads of the country, 


in their co-operative effort to realize in the interest of 
national defense the maximum of transportation efficiency, 
have already effected a great improvement in the amount 
of coal handled. 


As its first important official act, the railroads’ war 
board directed that railroads should give preference to the 
The board announced, April 26, as a 
reason for this ruling, that “the welfare of the nation 
and the naticn’s defense are absolutely dependent upon 
an adequate supply of coal for all purposes.” 

Reports to the United States government, just available, 
Show that in June the railroads of the country hauled 
150,323 cars of bituminous coal, an increase of 26.2 per 
cent over June last year. 

That the railroads are also providing a much more 
nearly adequate transportation service for all classes of 


freight is indicated by the fact that the unfilled car orders, 
or what is called the “car shortage,” shows a reduction 
on June 30 of nearly 50 per cent from the situation on 
May 1. The unfilled car orders on May 1 were 148,627; 
on June 1 they were 106,649, and on June 30 they had 
been reduced to 77,144. 

The railroads’ war board acknowledges “the fine co- 
operation they are receiving from regulating bodies and 
shippers in all parts of the country. The effect of this 
co-operation and effort is to be seen in the foregoing 
statement of results.” . 


EXPRESS PICKUP SERVICE CUT 


The express companies operating in Chicago announce 
that, effective August 1, they will discontinue at 5 o’clock 
p. m. the vehicle pick-up business in that city. They say 
they have decided that this is an absolute necessity from 
an operating point of view, as well as in the best interest 
of patrons, whether shippers or receivers, and that the 
change is made not in an arbitrary spirit but because 
of abnormal conditions prevailing. In discussing the 
change the announcement of the companies says: 

“The _very serious problems confronting the express 
companies in connection with the handling of the heavy 
volume of traffic which is, and has been for the past year, 
moving through express channels due to causes with which 
we all are more or less familiar, together with the pro- 
gram inaugurated by the railroads under the direction o. 
the National Board of Defense, which contemplates cur- 
tailments of passenger train service, making it impera- 
tively necessary that car space on the earlier, as well as 
later, out-going trains should be used to capacity, to the 
end that each day’s business may move on the date of 
receipt, has prompted them to give serious consideration 
to the qusetion of 5 o’clock p. m. discontinuance of vehicle 
pickup service at Chicago. 


“Under existing conditions at Chicago, the great volume . 


of business moving by express comes to the express com- 
panies practically at the close of shipper’s day’s business, 
which precludes the possibility of efficient handling, thus 
involving delays of a more or less annoying and expensive 
nature to both shippers and consignees, resulting in dis- 
satisfied patrons at each end of the line. This feature is 
largely intensified through damages resulting from our 
strenuous efforts to meet the shippers’ expectations and 
wishes as to expedited movement. 


“It is apparent that efficient and expeditious handling 
is possible only by an arrangement which will permit of 
the fullest use by express companies of available space 
on the earlier out-going trains. It is clearly evident that 
this change in service will save shippers and consignees 
annoyance and cost of telegraphing, letter writing, tele- 
phoning, and materially assist in building up their busi- 
ness. 

“To carry the business over from one day to another 
involves an immense amount of unnecessary handling and 
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unavoidable delay, with consequent damage, and defeats utmost possible amount of freight. The railroads gaye Bs— 
the very object of the express service. in April some 15 per cent more freight service with prae. 

“Evidence of overcrowding in the downtown district is tically the same facilities as in the same month last year 
seen in the number of firms moving to outside territory, “The elimination of passenger service already reportej 
involving longer hauls by motor or wagon to depots and_ will make available for other purposes over 1,120,000 tons A 
warehouses, thereby shortening up the time allowed ex- of coal. Many railroads, especially west of the Allezheny 
press companies for moving the business on evening Mountains, are still to be heard from. 
trains. Compared to many other cities, Chicago presents “The railroad systems in the eastern department haye 
a serious handicap to express companies in respect to cut out 8,598,696 miles of passenger train service, thy §'&— 
the longer average hauls from shippers’ plants to express saving 716,113 tons of coal per year. The Pennsylvania 
warehouses and railroad terminals. system eliminated 3,300,000 miles of train service, thus AVI 

“The express companies have employed every means’ saving 186,876 tons of coal. The New York Central plan; Bdito: 
open to them short of a 5 p. m. discontinuance of vehicle to save 126,000 tons of coal. The Erie has cut out 1,600, The 
pickup service for efficient handling of the business. It 000 passenger train miles; the Baltimore & Ohio 1,168,596; I» jos; 
is impossible, under existing conditions, to relieve the the Chesapeake & Ohio 850,000. be lo: 
congestion at terminals by adding to their warehouse and “Roads in New England have arranged to eliminate MM the c 
track facilities, because additional space cannot be ob- 4,847,332 passenger train miles with a saving of 256,72 rule, 
tained under the present arrangement of railroad termi- tons of coal. The Boston & Maine cuts out 2,118,948 miles 
nals. of service; the New Haven 1,707,004, and the Maine Cep. 

“A very large percentage of express employes in Chi- tral 442,676. Mil 
cago are of an age making them subject to government “The Pere Marquette and the Wabash, the only roads 
draft for army purposes, and this fact further emphasizes reporting as yet from the central department, have elim. 
the necessity of a rearrangement of the service necessary inated together 846,600 miles of service and plan to save 
to meet the new conditions. 49555 tons of coal. Editor 

“The duties of vehicle employes’ continue for an hour “The Southern Railway has cut out 1,900,000 passenger Wh: 
or more after the closing pickup hour, but in the majority train miles and will save 97,282 tons of coal.” to loa 
of instances this change in service will enable them to not m 
have their suppers at home and have the evening with that b 
their families and opportunities for amusements which, COURTESY OF PASS P RIVILEGE than ¢ 
with few exceptions, is quite out of the question under In view of the war necessity for restricting passenger § | dc 
present working conditions. train service it is announced Elisha Lee, general manager ™ tinue 

“In making this change the employes will know that : the Pennsylvania Railroad and its directly operated about 
the companies have gone as far as possible in their in- —"°* east of Pittsburgh, has issued a request to all em- This 
terests, and we are confident they will manifest such a Ployes, reminding them of the special need for care “in and r¢ 
spirit of appreciation as will be reflected in a materially observing their courteous obligation not to occupy seats — back i 
increased efficiency in the handling of the shippers’ busi- when pay passengers are standing.” A copy of the re 
nails quest, which has been printed in the form of a small 

“Such a plan is now in successful operation in several leaflet, will be placed in the hands of every individual Mon 
important cities, including New York. employe. Requests in similar form are being sent to em: 

“Sn: ener that a2 Gvenes map be attested fee ene aa hy Alay chief transportation officers of other por ; 
diting emergency shipments which may not be ready for sien “‘y henge syetem, bel seut one nr: Editor 
forwarding at 5 p. m., all local offices of the companies ee. Tae eee, Fe ongrpenns, len yerow . Bein 
: 7 . an order, but merely as a reminder of a duty which al 
in Chicago will be open for the receipt of matter up to ‘ : have 

ready exists. It says in part: 
6 p. m., and arrangements have been made for the prompt cussed 
handling of traffic tendered thereat. In addition, those “Under war conditions, trains will, at times, unavoidably & ine re 
offices of the companies now receiving express at all hours be crowded. It may not always be possible to give every The 
of the day and night will be continued.” passenger a seat, but certainly none should stand while pacity 
railroad men, holding passes, are seated. The obligation & ynich 
of an employe, in such a case, is plain and rests upon the & we all 
PASSENGER SERVICE ECONOMY principles of courtesy and right. It may be performed BF arg. 

Fairfax Harrison, chairman of the railroads’ war board, wtihout embarrassment to anyone, and without attractil? & to rej¢ 
authorizes ‘the following: needless attention, by simply arising and moving quietly ing in 

“The railroads of the United States, as part of their ‘*° another part of the car or train.” than-ce 
effort under the direction of the railroads’ war board to help tl 
make available a maximum of transportation energy for NEW HAVEN FUEL ECONOMY. Sestior 
the movement of freight necessary for the successful con- Partly to preserve the coal supply, or the effective dis JB 0ssibl 
duct of the war, report the elimination of passenger trains’ tribution of the coal supply, the railroads’ war board rec I ha 
aggregating 16,267,028 miles of train service per year. ommended some time ago that the railways of the country least a 

“This is done by the railroads to save man power, fuel eliminate such trains from their schedules as could be pany ef 
and motive power that they may be applied to the trans- spared without too great inconvenience to the public. aS pos: 
portation of necessities. As a result of this recommendation the New Haven Rail }j and g 

“Every ton of coal, every locomotive, every mile of road decided on the elimination of 199 passenger trains |} * Way 
track space, every man-whose duties are absorbed by The elimination of these trains means, according to fig: fg Miles, 
an unnecessary passenger train can be put to effective ures compiled by the operating department of the. New § loaded 
use in freight service, and nothing is more necessary at Haven, a saving each week day of 335 tons of coal, and § the ne 
the moment to insure the safety and prosperity of the a saving on Sundays of 44 tons. This is a weekly saving : _ 

oaded, 


country than that the railroads be able to handle the of 2,054 tons and an annual saving of 106,828 tons. 
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THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


The Open Forum 


A Department for the Discussion by Patrons and Friends of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of 
Transportation Questions of Interest to Traffic Men Who Keep in Touch 
With the Times—Contributions Are Welcomed 
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AVERAGE DEMURRAGE AGREEMENT 


Editor The Traffic World: 

The “average demurrage agreement” is a detriment and 
a loss to consignees, since cars of coal are required to 
be loaded to full capacity. The railroads get rich and 
the consignees pay the bill, as it is impossible, as a 
rule, to unload car in the two days. 

Wilbur Lumber Company, 
Geo. H. Wilbur. 
Milwaukee, Wis., July 12, 1917. 


HEAVIER LOADING OF CARS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

While a number of shippers are making special efforts 
to load cars to capacity, yet there are others that are 
not making the effort. This is sometimes due to the fact 
that buyers limit the amount of stuff to be shipped rather 
than order a full carload. 

I do not think you can do a better thing than to con- 
tinue the campaign you have already started to bring 
about a heavier loading on all cars. 

This is a thing that has to be kept before the shipping 
and receiving public constantly, else we are liable to drop 
back into the old rut. 

T. J. Shelton, 
Traffic Manager, Arkansas & Midland Ry. Co. 
Monroe, La., July 16, 1917. 


A SUGGESTION TO CARRIERS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Being a constant reader of your valuable magazine, I 
have noticed from time to time various subjects dis- 
cussed, and I would like to see a general discussion from 
the readers of this paper on the following subject: 

The carriers are howling to load cars to as full ca- 
pacity as possible and to unload as promptly as possible, 
which is, in my opinion, a very good suggestion and if 
we all co-operate it will release a considerable amount of 
cars. The shippers and receivers are doing all they can 
lo release equipment as promptly as possible and assist- 
ing in various other ways, such as consolidation of less- 
than-carload lots, ete. What are the carriers doing to 
help the shipper and the receiver to relieve the car con- 
gestion or to deliver goods with as much dispatch as 
possible? 

I have in mind a case where it is very plain that, at 
least as far as this carrier is concerned, they do not make 
any effort to deliver shipments with as much dispatch 
aS possible. For instance, a L. C. L. shipment leaving A 
and going to B, a distance of two miles, loaded into 
a Waycar at A is carried to C, a distance of twenty-six 
miles, unloaded at C, transferred into another car at C, 
loaded into a waycar which is set off at D, picked up 
the next day, set off at E, etc., until it finally reaches 
B (destination), from two to four days after shipment was 
loaded. Four days’ time for a shipment to go two miles 


is certainly not good service and shows lack of co-opera- 
tion on the part of the carrier. 

This hauling of unnecessary tonnage can be avoided by 
the carriers themselves by stopping their way freights 
at way stations and unloading shipments. This would 
make less work at the transfer points, release equipment 
and shipments would be delivered more quickly. The 
average haul for a way freight is about fifty-four miles. 
This is covered in eight hours very easily, so that claim- 
ing it will require train crews to work overtime is out of 
the question. 

I know of instances where L. C. L. freight loaded at 
Boston for points on the same line fifteen miles distant 
is carried through to Providence, a distance of forty-four 
miles, on a through freight, and sent to destination on 
a way freight, reaching destination three or four days 
later. 

I claim that by unloading at every station, cars would 
be empty at the end of the run or contain only freight 
for points beyond, to be loaded into through package cars 
for connecting lines. 


A little more thought and careful observation on the 
part of the railroad officials in the traffic department 
would help considerably in relieving congestion at various 
terminals and transfer points and would promote a more 
friendly feeling between shipper and carrier. 

I expect to see a lot of criticism on the above. Never- 
theless, I believe a general discussion on this topic will 
prove beneficial to the majority of readers of The Traffic 
World. 

Jos. Posternock, 
Traffic Manager, Standard Woven Fabric Co. 
Walpole, Mass., July 16, 1917. 


MIXTURES AND CONSERVATION 


Editor The Traffic World: 

As we are now manufacturing talking machines, pianos 
and player-pianos, we endeavored to secure a carlot rating 
on talking machines and pianos mixed. Upon inquiry 
found that the petition was not granted for the reason, as 
stated in a letter received from one of the railroads rep- 
resented on the committee, which reads as follows: 

“Referring to your letter of June 1, on the above sub- 
ject, our officials who represent us before the Classifica- 
tion Committee advise as follows: ‘When this matter 
was considered by the Classification Committee the prin- 
cipal manufacturers of talking machines made serious ob- 
jections to mixed carload rating, and the committee there- 
fore felt that to permit the piano people to handle less- 
than-carload shipments of talking machines on the basis 
of mixed carload rating would be inadvisable and denied 
the petition.’ Regret therefore that we are unable to help 
you out.” 

The argument under which the application was declined 
is inconsistent and would prove very serious if put into 
general practice, and we hope that it will be rectified 
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and this matter decided entirely upon its merits instead 
of objections of other manufacturers. 

It is a matter of great importance to a number of piano 
manufacturers and dealers in view of the fact that talking 
machines have grown in upon the music industry and 
trade, so as to practically become a part of them. 

If it is true that some of the manufacturers of talking 
machines influenced the committee, it appears to us that 
this is a matter of selfish interests and without justifica- 
tion. és 

In this day, when there is so much written about “car 
conservation,” it appears to us that the committee’s action 
is inconsistent. 

A short time ago the railroad committee on national 
defense made several suggestions to shippers, from which 
we are extracting the following: 

Make ONE car do the work heretofore requiring TWO. It 
can be done. 

MR. SHIPPER: You can overcome car shortage by loading 
to full cubical, or carrying capacity PLUS 10 per cent of the 
~~ DOUBLE loading of commodities having low mini- 
““Ihalieve congestion at destination by FULL LOADING, thus 
requiring fewer cars. 

Load cars to FULL CAPACITY! 


remedy for car shortage. 
A car saved is a car made! 


One of the proverbs reads: 


This is quickést and surest 


Dear Mr. Shipper, the railroads are trying to increase car- 
loading. Are you doing your part? 


It appears to us that the railroad committee on national 
defense has a little work to do among the carriers. 
D. Pagenta. 
Traffic Manager, Steger & Sons Piano Mfg. Co. 
Chicago, Ill., July 19, 1917. 


A REPLY TO CLIFFORD THORNE 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Why The Traffic World gives space to any statement 
made by Mr. Clifford Thorne on railway subjects without 
submitting them to some accredited accountant is a puzzle 
to those of its readers to whom his perversions have long 
been an open book. Why, for instance, should the follow- 
ing sentence from his statement in reply to President 
Rea be permitted opportunity to poison the public mind 
through your widely read columns? Mr. Thorne says: 


“The railroads as a whole in the eastern district last 
year earned more than 10% per cent on all their capital 


stock outstanding, water and all. 
putable.” 


What are the facts? 


The total capital actually outstanding of the railways 
as a whole in the eastern district on June 30, 1915, was 
$7,738,035,622.—I. C. C. Statistics, 1915, page 32. 

The railway operating income for the calendar year 
1916, to which Mr. Thorne presumably refers, in the east- 
ern district, as per official monthly reports) was $460,- 
296,381, or 5.82 per cent on the capital actually outstand- 
ing eighteen months previously. 


Mr. Thorne may seek to take refuge from ‘these facts 
behind his use of the words “capital stock” as confining 
his statement to railway “stock.” In that case, the figures 
have to be reduced by excluding funded debt and interest 
from the calculation, with the following result: 

Railway stock, eastern district, 1915 $3,442,448,073 
Railway operating income (ex interest 1916). 280,000,000 


This figure is indis- 


Percentage return on capital stock........... 8.13 per cent 
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This, it will be perceived, is very far from the “‘indjs. 
putable” 1014 per cent of Mr. Thorne’s statement. 

Moreover, there are numerous essential appropriations 
for reserve that must be deduced before any return gp 
capital can be calculated. These, however, never come 
within the purview of Mr. Thorne’s system of railway 
financing. 

Perhaps he is not responsible for the statistical strabis. 
mus he contracted while practicing as an attorney before 
himself as an Iowa railroad commissioner. 

Slason Thompson, 
Director Bureau of Railway News and Statistics, 
Chicago, Ill., July 19, 1917. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The Transportation Club of Detroit will have a moon. 
light excursion July 30 to Sugar Island for the purpose 
of raising funds to protect the club’s death benefits and 
creating a surplus for future entertainments. The club’s 
annual outing will be held at Tashmoo Park, August 29, 
There was an excursion to Put-in-Bay July 20. 


Personal Notes 


John M. Donovan, traveling freight agent of the Cana 
dian Pacific Despatch, has enlisted for war service and is 
succeeded by C. D. Strout, formerly traveling freight agent 
of the Western Transit Line. 


I. K. Dye has resigned his position with the Coal and 
Coke Railway Company as traffic manager, to engage in 
other business. W. Trapnell, superintendent, will have 
charge of the traffic and industrial development depart- 
ment, with offices at Elkins, W. Va. W. E. Leith is ap 
pointed acting general freight and passenger agent, with 
offices at Elkins, W. Va. 

E. G. Hitt, general western agent of the Atlanta & West 
Point Railroad Company, the Western Railway of Ala 
bama, has received an indefinite leave of absence for 
service with the Atlanta district sub-committee of the 
commission on car service of the railroads’ war board of 
the American Railway Association. In his absence the 
duties of the general western agency will be assumed by 
the central western agent. J. W. Hooks is appointed cen 
tral western agent, with office at Cincinnati. The office 
of commercial agent at Cincinnati is vacated during the 
absence of J. J. Carter, who has been temporarily trans 
ferred to another department during the exigencies of wal 
traffic. 

A. J. Rich is appointed traveling freight agent of the 
Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railway, reporting to Robert 
Hunter, commercial agent, with office at Pittsburgh, Pa. 
vice H. C. Dithridge, resigned. 


E. H. Hawley is appointed traveling freight agent of the 
Union Pacific Railroad Company, with headquarters 4 
Omaha, Neb. 


A. T. Weldon, assistant general freight agent of the 


Canadian Government Railways, with headquarters at F 


Moncton, N. B., has been appointed general freight agent, 


with the same headquarters, succeeding D. A. Story, Pre} 


moted. M. F. Tompkins, division freight agent at Halifax, 
N. S., has been appointed assistant general freight agent, 
with headquarters at Moncton, succeeding A. T. Weldon. 
A. J. Gray, division freight agent at St. John, N. B., has 
been appointed assistant general freight agent, with the 
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headquarters. J. H. Norton has been appointed di- 
freight agent, with headquarters at Halifax, suc- 
> M. F. Tompkins. 


same 
yisior 
ceeding 


John Mitchell Johnson was born in Cincinnati, May 13, 

1845, and was educated in the public schools there. He 
enlisted September, 1861, 
as a private, and served 
until the close of the 
war. He began his rail- 
road career as station 
agent for the Indianap- 
olis, Cincinnati & Lafay- 
ette Railway at Frank- 
lin, Ind., Jan. 1, 1871, and 
continued there until 
Nov. 1, 1872; general 
freight and passenger 
agent, Cincinnati & Mar- 
tinsville Railway (which 
was taken over by the 
Indianapolis, Cincinnati 
& Lafayette Railway), 
Nov. 1, 1872-July 1, 1875; 
traveling auditor, Indianapolis, Cincinnati & Lafayette 
Railway, 1875-77; in charge local freight traffic, same 
road, 1877-79; assistant general freight agent, Indianap- 
olis, Cincinnati & Lafayette and Cincinnati, Lafayette & 
Chicago railways, at Lafayette, Ind., Nov. 29, 1879-Jan. 
1, 1883; assistant general freight agent, Cincinnati, In- 
dianapolis, St. Louis & Chicago Railway, charge freight 
trafic originating Chicago and northwest, Jan. 1, 1883- 
Feb. 20, 1884; first assistant general freight agent, Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway, Feb. 20, 1884-March 
1, 1888; general freight agent, until March, 1896; freight 
trafic manager, 1896-99; third vice-president, Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railway, Chicago, March 16, 1899- 
April 1, 1903; assistant to vice-president, Gould lines, 
Chicago, April 1, 1903-Nov. 1, 1907; vice-president in 
charge of traffic, Missouri Pacific, St. Louis, Iron Mountain 
& Southern, Nov. 1, 1907; jurisdiction extended, with title 
of vice-president in charge of traffic, Denver & Rio Grande 
and Western Pacific, July 18, 1913; services with Western 
Pacific terminated when that company passed into the 
hands of a receiver, March 5, 1915, and with the Denver 
& Rio Grande, November, 1915; appointed chief traffic 
officer of the Missouri Pacific, St. Louis, Iron Mountain 
& Southern, Aug. 19, 1915; on the reorganization of the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad, June 1, 1917, appointed director 
of traffic; June 11, 1917, at his own request, he was re- 
lieved of the duties and responsibilities of the traffic de- 
partment, and was elected vice-president of the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad, with such duties as may be assigned to 
him by the president. 





RELATIONSHIP OF COAL RATES 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 
There is expectation that the Commission soon will dis- 


bose cf the question of relationship of rates on coal from 
the Olio and West Virginia fields involved in I. and S. 
No. 77+ and the lake cargo coal cases. For the benefit of 
those who have other things to remember, it may be re- 
Marke! that, while the Commission has allowed a 15-cent 
advan.e on coal and coke, it has never disposed of the 
question of relationship. 


The advances allowed were added to rates in existence 
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now, without regard to whether the difference between 
Ohio and West Virginia shall be 25 or 40 cents. 

Owing to the various tariff gyrations that had to be 
made in efforts to keep everything going, the differences 
now run from 25 to 55 cents a ton. So long as the prices 
of coal are high, the differential question is not acute. Its 
unsettled state, it is suggested, may have something to do 
with the maintenance of the high prices, West Virginia 
operators, likely to be placed under a higher differential 
handicap, being of the impression that if they are to be 
penalized they had better “get theirs” while the getting is 
good. At least, that is one of the reports reaching Wash- 
ington. 

When the fifteen per cent report was promulgated, it 
was assumed that the Commission would announce its de- 
cision in the two big coal cases in a short time. It dis- 
posed of that part of I. and S. No. 774 which involved the 
question of a flat increase of 15 cents a ton by saying 
that the carriers might have it regardless of what the 
differential decision might be. But two weeks passed with- 
out action. Inquiries led to the belief that the commis- 
sioners, in their conferences, were having as hard a time 
coming to a conclusion as the railroad presidents had in 
their conferences, extending over the years in which the 
differential question has been a big issue, not only among 
the operators but among the railroads. 

In their tentative reports, Attorney-Examiner Marshall 
and Examiner King, generally speaking, agreed with the 
Ohio operators in their contention that the differential 
should be widened from 25 to 40 cents. For talking pur- 
poses, the Ohio operators said they should have rates 50 
cents a ton less than their West Virginia competitors, but 
it was generally understood they would be well satisfied 
if the differential were increased from 25 to 40 cents a ton. 

At the time arguments were made on I. and S. No. 774, 
it seemed that the only real questions left were minor ones 
as to the relationship of rates to various interior destina- 
tions in the lower peninsula of Michigan. The fact that 
the Commission worked with the matter for two weeks 
without being able to announce a conclusion knocked that 
thought into a cocked hat. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


July 13, in I. and S. 1106, fabrication in transit on iron and 
steel, B. & O. I. C. C. Nos. 15054, 15055, 15056 and 15057 
were suspended from July 16 until November 13, 1917. 


| Digest of New Complaints| 


No. 8289. Alliance Coal Co. et al. vs. Colorado Southern et al. 

Supplemental complaint asking for divisions of rates. 

No. 8814. Williston Mill Co., Williston, N. D., vs. Great North- 
ern et al. 

Asks for a rehearing. 

No. 9736. Montgomery Ward & Co., Kansas City, vs. P. C. C. 
C. & &. In of al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on furniture from Shelby- 
ville, Ind., to Kansas City by reason of the absence of joint 
through rates. Asks for reparation. 

No. 9737. os Cypress Lumber Co., Garyville, La., vs. Y. & 
M. V. et 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on gum lumber from Gary- 
ville to Chattanooga. Asks for reparation. 

No. 9738. W. E. Crow and T. B. Palmer, receivers, United 
Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, vs. Ursina & North Fork et al. 

Asks for ‘adjudication of question as to whether charges 
collected on interstate shipments of lumber in excess of $5 
per car, a contract rate, were just and reasonable. The 
contract for $5 per car was held invalid in a Pennsylvania 
court as being part of the charge for interstate transporta- 
tion, although the service performed was hauling cars five 
miles in Somerset County, Pa., after arrival at the junction 
of the Ursina & North Fork. 

No. 9739. Larkin Co. et al., Buffalo, vs. Erie et al. 

Alleges unjust and unreasonable classification rules and 
regulations in that the current Official Classification does not 
classify complete lamps of any kind such as are shipped by 
the Larkin companies of New York, Illinois and Pennsyl- 
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vania; that Note 4A in Sup. 13 of Official Classification No. eggs, cheese and dressed poultry, any quantity, and neats 
43, Page 24, is a joker purporting to reduce the rating on and packing house products, less than carload, between 
lamp shades, whereas in effect it increases it from first to points in Official Classification territory. Asks for just and Co. 
one and a half times first. Ask for reasonable rating, rules reasonable rates and regulations. 9581— 
and regulations. No. 9748. Memphis Freight Bureau, for Embry E. Andcrson 30- 
No. 9740. Neola Elevator Co., Kansas City, vs. Missouri Pacific et al., vs. Alabama, Tennessee & Northern et al. July 3 
et al. ‘ Unjust, unreasonable and unduly discriminatory rates on 954: 
Alleges illegal charges on transit grain from stations on the grains from Alabama, Kentucky, etc., in favor of Sirnilar 9543— 
Missouri _Pacific in Kansas, milled at Conway Springs to traffic to Mobile. Asks for cease and desist order, reason- 9682 
Texas points. Asks for a cease and desist order and repara- able rates and reparation. July 31- 
tion. No. 9749. The West Virginia Rail Co., Huntington, vs. Scuth- 1, & § 
No. 9741. Loret, Pegram & Co., El Paso, Tex., vs. S. P. et al. ern et al. July 31- 
Unreasonable refrigeration charges on peaches from El Against a rate of $5.50 per net ton on scrap steel rails we 
Paso to Globe, Ariz. Asks for a cease and desist order and from New Orleans to Huntington as unjust and unreason- : 
reparation. able and unduly discriminatory in favor of rates from the July_ 31- 
No. 9742. Reed Tobacco Co., Richmond, Va., vs. C. & O. same point to Cincinnati, Louisville, Chicago, Milwaukee, 9671— 
Alleges unjust and unreasonable charge on cigarettes from Buffalo, etc. Asks just and reasonable rates and reparation, kee 
Richmond to Seattle in that the agent of carrier did not No. 9750. San Antonio (Tex.) Freight Commission vs. A. T. & August 
direct attention to fact that the rate would be double first > 2. OC ee. 9475— 
class on cigarettes packed with lead seals, but instead col- Unreasonable rates on glass and glassware from Oklahoma 
lected first class in prepayment of charges as if that were points to San Antonio. Asks for reasonable rates. 
the rate. Asks for reparation. No. 9751. Federal Foundry Supply Co., Cleveland, vs. C. C. ¢, 
No. 9743. Chatfield Mfg. Co. et al., Cincinnati and other points, & St. L. et al. 
vs. Pennsylvania R. R. Co. et al. Against the present C. L. ratings on foundry products, in- 
Alleges unjust, unreasonable, unduly discriminatory and cluding core compounds, in Transcontinental tariffs, as un- 
unduly prejudicial rates and ratings on roofing, building and just and unreasonable. Asks for a cease and desist order, In tk 
prepared roofing papers and asphalt shingles in Official just, reasonable and non-discriminatory rates and reparation. , 
Classification territory in that inter- and intra-territorial No. 9752, and Sub. Nos. 1 and 2. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & missio! 
rates on such commodities are not in accordance with the Co. of Wilmington, Del., vs. Cent. of Ga. et al. | d 
Commission’s decision in I. and S. No. 644 that rates on Alleges unreasonable rates for the transportation of cotton groun 
such papers should not be more than 80 per cent of the and cotton linters from Macon, Ga., to Hopewell, Va., based that it 
rate on newsprint paper, with 80 per cent of sixth class as on Virginia cities combination. Ask for more reasonable rates _ 
the maximum. Ask for rates in accordance with that rule with Hopewell as a Virigina common point. sustain 
and such further relief as the Commission may feel war- No. 9753. Armour & Co., Chicago, et al., vs. A. & V. et al. t | 
ranted in granting. Alleges unreasonable rates, rules and regulations covering men 
No. 9744. Romann & Bush Pig Iron & Coke Co. vs. L. & N. icing and refrigeration charges on butter, oleomargarine, The de 
et al, eggs, cheese and dressed poultry, any quantity, and meats 
Unreasonable charges on thirty-six carloads of coke from and packing house products, less than carload, between the co 
Benham, Ky., to Birmingham, reconsigned to Los Angeles points in Official Classification territory. Asks for just and stic 
and other points in California. Asks for reparation. reasonable rates and regulations. que 
No. 9745. Memphis Freight Bureau for the Memphis Street No. 9755. National Poultry, Butter and Egg Assn. et al. vs, — 
Ry., vs. C. & O. et al. Aberdeen & Rockfish et al. ’ POS 



























































Unjust and unreasonable rates on street railway transfer Unreasonable refrigeration and icing charges on dressed 

tickets from Philadelphia to Memphis. Asks for just and poultry and dairy products between points in Official Classi- 
reasonable rates and reparation. fication territory. Asks for reasonable rates and regulations. —_ 
No. 9746. The Cincinnati Grain and Hay Co. vs. P. C. C. & No. 9756. Gamble-Robinson Co., Minneapolis, vs. Southern 
St. L. et al. Pacific et al. GOOL 
Against rate on corn from Rushville, Ind., to Cincinnati, Alleges overcharges on peaches from California to Minne- MAND 
reconsigned to Pocahontas, by reason of the absence of re- sota points. Asks for reparation. getting 
consignment rules and through rates. Asks for reparation. No. 9757. Associated Jobbers of Los Angeles vs. A. T. & S. F. The ra 
No. 9747. Cheese Shippers’ Traffic Assn., Fond du Lac, Wis., et al. cents p 
and the Creamery Butters Makers’ Assn. of Milwaukee, vs. Unjust and unreasonable class and commodity rates from sertion 
Ahnapee & Western et al. Los Angeles to points in Arizona and New Mexico, unduly payable 
Alleges unreasonable rates, rules and regulations covering discriminating in favor of Kansas City and other Missouri warded 
icing and refrigeration charges on butter, oleomargarine, River points. THE T 
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| Docket of the Commission = 


WAN 
é westerr 
care of 
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Note.—items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 9467—Cooper Grocery Co. vs. Morgan’s L. & T. R. R. &S.8 ence an 
a: having been added since the last issue of The Traffic Co. et al. : 

orld. Cancellations and postponements announced too late to 9467, Sub. No. 1—Taylor, Hanna, James Co. vs. Morgan’s TRAI 
show the change In this Docket will be noted elsewhere. L. & T. R. R. & S. S. Co. et al. : ‘ sition ¥ 
July 23—Hutchinson, Kan.—Examiner Spethman: oe a . by Oo a spare Co. et al. vs. Morgan’s L. & experie: 
1. & S. 1069—Grain Transit at Kansas stations. 0467, Sub. No. 3—The Ise Kream Co. vs Morgan’s L. & T. BR. state ¢ 
July 23—New York—Chief Examiner Carmalt: R. & S. S. Co. et al. = 

1. & S. 1062—Wire articles from eastern points. 0467, Sub. No. 4—J. B. Earle vs. Morgan’s L. & T. R. R. & meaben 


July 23—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Graham: S. S. Co. et al. 
9450—Minneapolis Traffic Assn. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. et al. July 26—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Spethman: POSIT 
July 23—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Examiner Hagerty: 9592—United Iron Works Co. vs. Missouri Pacific. routing 


with w: 
|. & S. 1024—Southwest potato case. July 27—Topeka, Kan.—Examiner Hagerty: years’ 


July 23—New Orleans, La.—Examiner McGeehee: 9658—Public Utilities Commission of the State of Kansas Vs. perienc: 
1. & S. 1086—New Orleans-Texas commodities. Abilene & Southern Ry. Co. et al. Also fourth section ap- trained, 
9633—-Gulf Coast Transportation Co. vs. New Orleans Great plications involving rates on apples, fresh or green, from ment p: 

Northern R. R. Co. points in Kansas to points in Oklahoma, Texas and ‘aia 


July 23—Houston, Tex.—Examiner J. Edgar Smith: Arkansas—F, A. Leland Nos. 631, 697 and 701. WAN 
9466—Mangolia Cotton Oil Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. July 27—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner McGeehee: now en 
9518—Sealy Mattress Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 9550—Alabama Packing Co. et al. vs. Alabama Great South- organiz, 

July 24—Houston, Tex.—Examiner J. C. Smith: ern R, R. Co. et al. Also fourth section applications In- railroad 
9605—Chamber of Commerce, Houston, Tex., et al. vs. South- volving rates on transportation of cattle, hogs and sheep in I. C 

ern Pacific et al. ’ : from Milneberg, La., to Birmingham, Ala.: 542—Alabama matters 
Great Southern R. R. Co.; 1952—Louisville & Nashville R. R. EP. 1 

July 24—New York, N. Y.—Chief Examiner Cramalt: Co.. 601—New Orleans & Northeastern R. R. Co.; 1548— 

0461—The De Laval Separator Co. vs. Aberdeen & Rock Fish Southern Ry. Co. a 
R. R. Co. et al. 9620—Fies & Sons vs. Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co. et al. WAN 
July 25—Meridian, Miss.—Examiner McGeehee: 9539—Advance Lumber Co. vs. Seaboard Air Line Ry. Co. or traff 


9560—Meridian Traffic Bureau vs. Southern Ry. Co. et al. et al. ny 


July 25—Spokane, Wash.—Examiner Howell: July 27—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Hillyer: ger age 
62—In the matter of leases and grants of property by car- 9504—Babcock Lumber Co. vs. Georgia, Florida & Alabama f and pa 
riers to shippers. Ry. Co. et al. Interstz 

9754—Edward Pitwood vs. Northern Pacific. lute O88 a c - road ij 

July 26—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Graham: 7 * 3s. 414—Cw —Chiet Examiner Carmalt: quainta 
645 2 b 5 wasco River Railway Co. 

. R woe ry See Ae ee Cones eee 4181—In the matter of allowances to short lines of railroads 
1. & S. 1071—Twin City switching. serving industries. 
1. & S. 1011—Switching absorption. ~- 27—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Spethman: WAN 

July 26—Waco—Examiner J. Edgar Smith: 24—The Oakdale & Gulf Ry. Co. | 

9626—Artesian Manufacturing & Bottling Co. vs. Atehison, 9025—Kinder Northwestern R. R. Co. Twelve 
Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co. et ai. 9444—Combs, Cass & Eastern R. R. Co. comme; 
9561—Waco Chamber of Commerce vs. A. T. & S. F. R. R. July 30—Nashville, Tenn.—Examiner McGehee: Claims 
Co. et al. 1 & S. 1054—Nashville track storage. furnish 
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July 30—Fort Worth, Tex.—Examiner J. Edgar Smith: 

9506—T he ~——— Commercial Club vs. Texas & Pacific Ry. 
Co. et al. 

981—J. E. Carroll & Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 

July 30—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Hagerty: 

9§42—Kansas City Hay Dealers’ Assn. vs, C. G. W. et al. 

9543—KXansas City Hay Dealers’ Assn. vs. C. R. I. & P. et al. 

9582— Wilson Lumber Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 


July 31—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Hagerty: 
|, & S. 1075—Crushed stone from Pixleto, Mo. 


July 31—Nashville, Tenn.—Examiner McGhee: 

|, & S. 1041—Live stock from Nashville, Tenn. 

july 31—Sioux City, Ia.—Examiner Graham: 

9671—Sioux City, Ia., Concrete Pipe Co. vs. Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul Ry. Co. et al. 

August 1—Dallas, Tex.—Examiner J. Edgar Smith: 

9475—Isaac Sanger et al. vs. St. Louis S. F. & T. Ry. Co. et al. 


QUESTION OF REPARATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


In the Arlington Heights Fruit Exchange case the Com- 
mission has reaffirmed its denial of reparation on the 
grounds that it was readjusting a whole system of rates; 
that it has discretion in awarding reparation for damages 
sustained, and that the mere filing of the details of ship- 
ment is not sufficient to toll the statute of limitations. 
The decision probably will be the basis for an appeal to 
the courts. If not, it will be a rule for passing on the 
question of reparation. 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER IN DE- 
MAND and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for 
getting the men and the positions in touch with one another. 
The rates for classified advertisements are as follows: Five 
cents per word first insertion, three cents per word second in- 
sertion and two cents per word for each additional insertion, 
payable in advance. Answers to keyed advertisements for- 
warded free and all correspondence held in strict confidence. 
THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 418 South Market Street, Chicago, IIl. 


WANTED—By thoroughly experienced man, position as traf- 
fe manager. Twelve years as assistant with large steel com- 
pany. Previous all around railroad experience. Reliable and 
competent. Address W. M., care Traffic World. 


WANTED—Man for revising and station accounting work by 
western railroad. Must operate typewriter and be able to take 
care of statistical and general accounting work. Permanent 
place and good opportunity with salary depending on _ experi- 
ence and qualifications. I. R. C. 41, The Traffic World, Chicago. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER-ATTORNEY, 32 years old, desires po- 
sition with industrial concern or commercial body. Thoroughly 
experienced in traffic matters, including practice before Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and state commissions. Have 
personally handled and won.a number of important cases before 
Interstate Commerce Commission. J. M. 420, Traffic World. 


POSITION WANTED—Traffic man experienced in _ rates, 
routing and claims, familiar with western territory, desires place 
with wide-awake firm where ability will be recognized. Seven 
years’ industrial and commercial work, five years’ railroad ex- 
perience. Thirty years of age, married, a worker and business 
trained, university education and can make your claim depart- 
ment pay its way. J. O. 11, Traffic World. 


WANTED—Position in St. Louis by progressive traffic man, 
now employed as chief clerk to one of the largest commercial 
organizations in the country; twelve vyvears’ experience with 

; Six years with commercial organization. Proficient 

I. C. C. work, rates, routings, claim work and all traffic 
matters. Would locate with railroad or industrial concern. 
E. P. 100, Traffic World, Chicago. 


WANTED—Position as industrial traffic manager, secretary 
or traffic commissioner commercial club by competent man, 37 
years of age, married. Eighteen years’ continuous service with 


; 'ailroads—past five years and now general freight and passen- 


ser agent. Thoroughly experienced in construction of freight 


compilation tariffs, practice before the 


J work, advertising solicitation; extended ac- 
Quaintance with railroad officials. Satisfactory reasons for 
pay Se position. Minimum salary $5,000 per year. Ad- 
a . one Traffic World, Chicago. 

age ‘NT ED—Position, by an energetic, successful Traffic Man- 
Twel desiring to enlarge his opportunities, 35, married. 
on ve years’ experience in traffic departments of railroads and 
mercial firms. Thoroughly understand rates, routings, 
and Interstate Commerce rules and regulations. Can 

Al references. Will locate anywhere. Answer K. P. 49, 
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Lake Cruises for Vacation 


The Magnificent Steel Steamship ‘‘Minnesota’’ to $50 Including Meals 
BUFFALO (NIAGARA FALLS) and RETURN aad Berth 
Seven days’ cruise via Charlevoix, Harbor Springs and historic Mackinac 

Island, stopping at Detroit and viewing both ways by daylight the beautiful 

scenery of the Detroit River and St. Clair Flats, stopping at all points of 

interest. Ejight-hour stop at Buffalo allows plenty of time to see Niagara 

Falls. One way $30, including meals and berth. During season leaves Chi- 

cago Saturdays at 1:30 p. m. 

The Elegant Steel Steamship ‘“Mlissourl’’ to $99°° Including Meals 
SAULT STE. MARIE and RETURN _— and Berth 
Five days’ cruise via Charlevoix, Petoskey, Harbor Springs and Mackinac 
Island—running the ‘‘Soo’” River by daylight, returning via a portion of 
Georgian Bay and the scenic Grand Traverse Bay, stopping at all points of 
interest. One way $15, including meals and berth. During season leaves 

Chicago Mondays at 4:00 p. m. 

S. S. ‘‘Missouri’’ also makes a special trip each week to Onekama, Frank- 

fort, Glen Haven and Glen Arbor, leaving Chicago Saturdays at 4:00 p. m. 
For illustrated folder and book of tours address 


Northern Michigan Transportation Co. 


J. C. CONLEY, Gen. Pass. Agt., New Municipal Pier, Chicago, Il. 
Ticket Office, 138 South Clark Street. Phone Superior 7800 


WE LEASE TANK CARS 
ALL STEEL MODERN EQUIPMENT 


LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 


2500 S. Robey St., Chicago, Ill. 





Do Business by Mail 
It’s profitable, with accurate lists of pects. Our catalogue 
quantity on 6,000 national mailing lists, 99% guaranteed. Such ass 

War Material Mfrs. Wealthy Men Fly Paper Mfrs. 
Cheese Box Mfrs. _Ice Mfrs. Foundries 
Shoe Retailers Doctors Farmers 
Auto Owners Axle Grease Mfrs. Fish Hook Mfrs. 

Write for this valuable reference book. Also prices and 

samples of Fac-simile Letters. 


Have us write or revise your Sales Letters. 
Ross-Gould, 1621 * Olive Street, St. Louis. 


Celt ee eve) Tifa: 
Miainling 
BmistS St.Louis 


TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIG LEAGUE—Object: 
The object ef this league is to interchange ideas concerning 
traffic matters, to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, state railroad commissions and transportation 
companies in promoting and securing better understanding by 
the public and the state and national governments of the needs 
of the traffic world; to secure proper legislation where deemed 
necessary, and the modification of present laws where consid- 
ered harmful to the free interchange of commerce; with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to promote, conserve and pro- 
tect the commercial and transportation interests. 

Headquarters—Tacoma Bldg., 5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 
G. M. Freer I ER AEE 

Manager Traffic Department, Cincinnati Chamber of Ccom- 
merce and Merchants’ Exchange. 
W. H. Chandler ee ep eT 
Manager Transportation Department, 
Commerce. 
Oscar F. secseeecesss.-Secretary-Treasurer 
=. oan Company, 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, a 


WE TE Fy aiscnic dss: 0:0:0:0:9.0:0:0000:000:0.00.00'6000 60 eee Ge 
5 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


«eeeeeseee Vice-President 
Boston Chamber of 


MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, In Charge of Traffic of 
industries Located at Sterling and Rock Falis, iit. 


pe Ee ee eee a 
Ee, Witc, SHINE. 6 0:0:0:0:6:0:0:0:0:4:0:0:00:0 0010 69.0:640.00:00 5004000410 0 ee 
W. J. Burleigh ......cccccccccccccccccescce. Secretary-Treasurer 
Tn EE rd thin 0nns060sseneeneswensssaseerl c R'anager 
AH correspondence relative to movement of traffic to or from 
Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill., should be addressed to the Traffic 
Manager, General Offices, Lawrence Building, Sterling, Ill. 
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A SHREVEPORT SITUATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
A Shreveport situation, in which the complainant asks 
the Commission to bring the interstate rates down to the 
basis of the state rates that might be said to have caused 
the discrimination, has been placed before the Commisison 
in No. 9758, South St. Joseph Live Stock Exchange against 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. The essential allega- 
tion is that that carrier unduly prefers Omaha over St. 
Joseph in its rates, rules and regulations for the trans- 
portation of live stock. A further allegation is that the 
rates, rules and regulations applicable to Omaha afford 
reasonable remuneration for the carrier and therefore 
would be just, reasonable and non-discriminatory for use 
at St. Joseph. 


The complaint not only puts in issue the lawfulness of 
the rate situation, but the reasonableness of the train serv- 
ice to South St. Joseph in comparison with that afforded 
for the Omaha market. The complainant contends that 
the Burlington, in making rates to South St. Joseph, has 
not observed the principle laid down in L. & N. vs. Belmer, 
175 U. S., 648, that they should be made “with due regard 
to the interest of the public, and giving full weight to the 
benefits to be conferred on,the places whence the traffic 
moved as well as to those to be derived by the locality 
to which it is to be delivered.” 


Although the case will probably be known as a Shreve- 
port situation matter, the complainant does not place the 
blame for it upon Nebraska. On the contrary, the rates 
established by the state in 1907 are held to be reasonable 
for application to South St. Joseph. Apparently the blame 
for a rate fabric that discriminates against St. Joseph 
is placed upon the carrier or carriers which, on July 5, 
1907, established rates from O’Neill, Neb., to Sioux -City 
which have since spread to all the markets except the 
complaining’ one. When that was done, the complaint 
says, the carriers established rates from Burwell to Omaha 
based on the rate from O’Neill; then from Sargent, 
Proken Bow, Billings, Mont., and other points, all on 
the O’Neill-Omaha basis. The Union Pacific, it says, met 
the competition at Buzzard’s Roost. Then it spread to 
other interstate points of origin, converging at Omaha, 
but ignoring South St. Joseph, to meet cross country com- 
petition, the complaint suggests. 


Admitting as sound all the Commission said in the 
Burnham-Hanna-Munger Company case about basing lines 
in the making of rates, the complainant remarks that 
“it must not be assumed, however, that a basing line for 
rates may be established and be made an impasse barrier 
for through rates, or that cities or markets located at: or 
near such lines have any inviolable possession of, or hold 
upon, the right to distribute traffic in or from the ter- 
ritory lying beyond. The defendant was not warranted 
in establishing rates to meet cross-country competition 
covering nearly 50,000 square miles of territory from all 
these points to Omaha at the expense of St. Joseph, and 
that in meeting so-called cross-country competition it 
might have met the O’Neill rate at Burwell and confined 
the spread of the conflagration to the point, and that the 
competition at O’Neill affects business at Sargent, Broken 
Bow, Brady Island, Callaway, Curtis, Indianola, a cross- 
country distance of 175 miles, is mere fantasy.” 

The fact that the federal Commission, in 36 I. C. C. 219, 
adversely decided a complaint by the Nebraska commis- 
sion made in behalf of the complainants is admitted, but 
it is contended that the Burlington, in the construction 
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of its rates on live stock to Omaha does not make any 
distinction between stations on its branch lines or majy 
lines, but does discriminate in its rates from branch line 
points to St. Joseph, while it does not so discriminate jp 
its rates to Omaha. In making rates to Omaha, it is ¢op. 
tended, the carrier casts mileage to the winds, but make; 
no concessions to mileage in making rates to St. Joseph, 

Omission of other carriers, as parties respondent, jg 
explained by the statement that the complainant knoys 
other carriers are to a certain extent interested in rates 
to South St. Joseph, but that its contest is primarily with 
the Burlington, and that if the Commission directs it to 
remove the discrimination, the other carriers can conform 
to the decision. 


RAIL-AND-WATER RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureay, 

Shippers in the middle West are informally raising a 
question as to whether the Commission, in its fifteen per 
cent case decision, did not go beyond the scope of its 
authority when it said the rail-and-water rates might be 
brought up to the level of the all-rail. They base their 
query on the fact that all the rail-and-water carriers asked 
was an advance of fifteen per cent. The decision of the 
Commission allows them to take more than they asked, if 
they can get any business. 

Whether any formal steps will be taken in the matter 
is not known. The shippers are not greatly interested 
because they have not been using the ocean-and-rail 
routes for many months. Their abstinence from use of 
that service arises from the fact that the war risk insur. 
ance rates are so high that, when they are added to the 
transportation rates, the total charge is greater than the 
all-rail rates. Better service is the only thing that might 
induce shippers to use the ocean-and-rail routes. 

Kansas City shippers have been asked to use the ocean- 
and-rail routes so as to enable the coastwise steamship 
companies to resist efforts to commandeer their ships, on 
the ground that they are needed in the coastwise busi- 
ness. 


The pressure all the time is to force the coastwise ships 
into the transatlantic trade to supply the needs of Eng: 
land, France and Italy. It is pointed out to the shippers 
that unless they do give the ocean-and-rail lines some busi- 
ness, the ships used on such routes will be taken and 
when the war is over there will be no such service to 
compete with the all-rail lines. 


CONSERVATION ON DINING CARS 


A further refiinement of the a la carte system already 
in use on the dining cars of the country is to be made. 
There is to be no wheat used for breakfast or luncheod. 
Honey and syrups are to be substituted for cream and 
sugar on cereals. Meat portions are to be cut to one half. 

Herbert Hoover, who is called United States food at 
ministrator although the legislation authorizing the Presi- 
dent to appoint such an official is still pending in Cot 
gress, is to have credit for this conservation of food. I 
his announcement on the subject, Mr. Hoover says: 


“The railroads’ war board has adopted resolutions pledg- 
ing the committee and its individual members to put into 
effect rules for the conservation of food on dining cars, 
as worked out between Herbert Hoover, United States 
food administrator, and representatives of the commis 
sary departments of the railroads. The suggested regu 
lations were the result of a suggestion made by President 
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MILES 


In Heavy Service 


Less than Half 


the cushion worn out 


CTUALLY more than half the tread-rubber was left to cushion 
the load after this tire and three others had run 40,000 miles 
on atank truck operated by the Gulf Refining Co. at Birmingham, Ala. 


These tires carried capacity 
loads. On each trip they crossed 
24 railroad tracks and traversed a 
quarter of a mile of Belgian Block 
pavement —testing fairly their 
durability. 


An exceptional record. But 
these are exceptional truck tires. 
There’s big mileage and plenty 
of protecting cushion in every 
GOODRICH Truck Tire. Four 
others ran the same distance on 
another truck owned by the 


same company at Dublin, Ga. 
These tires were not abused. 
They stand as eight specific ex- 
amples of the long established fact 
—GOODRICH Truck Tires pos- 
itively give the greatest mileage. 


And the trucks are in excel- 
lent condition — proof that 
GOODRICH Truck Tires not 
only wear well but effectively 
protect truck mechanism against 


~ destructive vibration. 


Make Goodrich YOUR next equipment ! 


THE B.F. GOODRICH COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
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E. V. Baugh of the Railway Dining Car Superintendents’ 
Association, and were presented by Mr. Hoover to the 
members of the railroads’ special committee on national 
defense at a recent meeting in Washington. The food 
administration rules suggested for dining cars are as 
follows: 


Your cordial and thoughtful cooperation is earnestly re- 
quested in helping to win the war by conserving our food. 
Each one has a part to play. If we cannot fight we can avoid 
waste and eat wisely and in accord with our country’s needs. 
All food served on the table and not eaten is wasted. 

1. All wheat bread and butter portions are to consist of not 
more than two medium sized slices of bread or toast and one 
pad of butter, and a charge should be made for them. A 
charge should also be made for all crackers or biscuits. Charge 
for each extra pad of butter. 

2. Serve no wheat bread, crackers or wheat cakes for lunch 
or breakfast. Use instead corn bread (baked thin), corn muf- 
fins, corn cakes, fried mush, rye bread, oatmeal, oat cakes, 
buckwheat cakes, rice cakes. Serve honey and syrups with 
cereal stuffs whenever possible as substitutes for cream and 
sugar. 

3. Make tarts instead of pie, leaving off bottom or top crust. 
4. Avoid entirely use of wheat bread, toasted, to be served 
under chops, saquabs, chickens, entrees, game, etc. 

5. Serve beef, mutton or pork not more than once per day. 
Reduce size of all meat portions by one-half, making same 
charge for second portion. The average meat portion should 
not exceed five ounces served. Increase fish and sea food 
courses and make specialties of them. 

Make special dishes of hashes, cooked-over meats, croquettes, 
ete., to avoid waste. — 

6. Serve chickens, cggs, pigeons, squabs, rabbit, fish. 

7. Serve no veal, lamb, squab-chickens or squab-turkeys. 

8. Serve cottage checse. 

9. Use no butter in cooking. Fry foods in animal fats or 
vegetable oils. Serve cream in individual portions with special 
charge. 

10. Serve liberal portions of all vegetables and fruits in 
season. Encourage use of potatoes. Make a specialty of baked 


beans and brown bread. 

11. Avoid waste by serving smaller portions, particulaily of 
bread, butter, meats, milk, cream, sweets. 

The rules had previously been submitted to the advisory 
committee on alimentation ard the experts in utilization 
and conservation associated with the work of the food 
administration. ‘The war board in its resolutions also 
expressed hearty approval of the work in which [r. 
Hoover is engaged, and extended its thanks for his ap- 
pearance before the committee. Details of the plan to 
put the rules into effect were to be worked out by a 
special committee of the Dining Car Superintendents’ 


Association. 


TRANSPORTATION OF LIQUOR 


Under the Reed “bone dry” amendment, which became 
effective July 1, the carrier that carries liquor into a dry 
county, city or state, is violating the law. The shipper 
and carrier have equal responsibility. Either or both may 
be prosecuted. Attcerney-General Gregory has issued in- 
structions to district attorneys on the subject as follows: 


On account of the large number of inquiries by United 
States attorneys relating to the construction to be placed 
on the Reed amendment (39 Stat., 1058, 1069) and to pro- 
spective prosecutions thereunder, you are herein advised 
of this department’s interpretation of certain provisions 
of the law. 

The Reed amendment makes it a federal offense to 
“cause intoxicating liquors to be transported in interstate 
commerce, except for scientific, sacramental, medicinal 
and mechanical purposes, into any state or territory the 
laws of which state or territory prohibit the manufacture 
or sale therein of intoxicating liquors for beverage pur- 
poses,” although the state law may not prohibit such im- 
portation or may specifically permit the importation of 
intoxicating liquors in designated quantities (see 54 Cong. 
Rec., pt. 4, pp. 3330-3336 and 3792-3806). 


Every form of transportation is forbidden, whether by 
common carrier, by private conveyance, in baggage, or 
on the person. In connection with the prohibition against 
the carriage of liquor on the person, your attention is 
called to the case of United States vs, Chavez (228 U. S., 
525, 532-533). The carrier or shipper may be prosecuted 
in any district from, through, or into which the liquor is 











Jul: 


transported (Armour Packing Co. vs. United Staies, 29 
U. S., 56; United States vs. Freeman, 239 U. S., 117). 

You are directed to report to this department instance, 
of interstate transportation of intoxicating liquors into , 
dry locality in a local-option state, if the state low pr 
hibits in such dry locality their manufacture or sale fo 
beverage purposes. A test case will be selected from thoge 
reported for the purpose of determining the applicability 
of the law to such transportation. 

Please govern yourselves accordingly. Should you hp 
in serious doubt concerning your duty in any specific 
case, write to the department for instructions. 


RELEASED RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureay, 

Railroads throughout the country appear to have bee 
aroused to the fact that the released rates carried in their 
tariffs are not worth the paper on which they are printed 
and that, unless they obtain released rate permits from the 
Commission, the rule laid down by the Supreme Court in 
the Croninger and related cases will not protect them from 
the payment of full value, in the event of loss or damage 
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claims. The inference that they have awakened to that and 
fact is based on the large number of applications received 
recently by the released rates committee, composed of 
George M. Crosland, J. C. Colquitt, J. M. Jones and J. Ff, 
Keane. thu 
In a way of speaking the granting of permits is a mat. redu 
ter of form when the application is made by the carrier, 
Thus far no shipper has asked the Commission to exercise 
the power of requiring released rates to be made, in ac whic 
cordance with the terms of the second Cummins amend. 
ment. The Commission, in May, at the height of the ff-j™ SEIrV 
teen per cent case, issued Released Rates Order No. 4, set: 
ting forth the procedure to be followed. It was published 
in the May 19 number of the Traffic World, page 1132. unus 
A CORRECTION — 
P. J. Freeman, traffic manager of the Kieckhefer Bor are | 
Company, Milwaukee, calls attention to the fact that in 
the Traffic World for July 7, page 10, the report of the 
decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission in case gross 
No. 9099, Kieckhefer Box Company vs. C. M. & St. P. etal, ‘ 
was in error in stating: “The Commission found that that 
joint commodity rate of 7.4c was established on July 2, 
1915, and was in effect at the time the movement took gesti 
place.” The fact is that the commodity rate was not il 
effect until after shipments in question moved. The It : 
terstate Comme:ice Commission is granting reparation 0 Nort 
the basis of the rate which was later established. ; 
canaliiel efficie 
COMMISSION ORDERS. 
Defendant’s petition for rehearing in case 9097, North , 
ern Potatoes Traffic Association vs. B. & O. et al., in so fa Quot: 





as it asks for postponement of Commission’s order, denied; 
case reopened for further hearing as to reasonableness 
minimum carload weights on potatoes. 

Defendant’s petition for rehearing in case 8569, Akrol 
C. & Y. vs. B. & O., denied. 

Complainant’s petition for rehearing in case 8711, Cros9 
ett Lumber Co. vs. Ark. & La. Midland et al., denied. 

Defendant’s petition for rehearing and for leave to inte 
vene on behalf of the C. R. I. & P. in No. 9155, Fairmoul 
Creamery Co. vs. Santa Fe et al., denied. 

Defendant’s petition for rehearing in No. 7101, Trafl THEC 
Bureau of the Sioux City Commercial Club vs. the Ame 
ican Express Co., granted. 

At complainant’s request the Commission has dismis% 
No. 9479, Northern Coal Co. vs. M. & O. 
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EFFICIENT TRANSPORTATION SERVICE 


OF THE 


CLINCHFIELD ROUTE 


A statement of glittering generalities is of no value to a shipper in 
selecting a reliable and efficient route for his shipments. What the shipper © 
wants are facts. 
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THE FACTS ARE: 


The Clinchfield Railway has a short route from the Central West to the Carolinas 
and Southeast. 


The Clinchfield Railway has a superb roadbed, up-to-date equipment and easy grades 
thus insuring heavy train tonnage, which obviates the necessity of ‘‘setting out”’ cars to 


s a mats reduce train tonnage, with the consequent delays. 
> Carrier, 
exercise 
e, in ac 
; amend 
f the fif 
lo. 4, set: 
yublished 
132. 


The Clinchfield Railway by reason of the long distance telephone and telegraph with 
which all stations are connected the entire length of the line insures efficient tracing 
service. 





The Clinchfield Railway has practically no tunnel restrictions. All tunnels are of 
unusual size, which permit of the handling of all large automobile, furniture, or vehicle cars 
now in use on any line. Machinery, tanks and other shipments of unusual size on open cars 
are handled without delay. 
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The Clinchfield Railway handles shipments of unusual weight. The maximum 
gross weight of car and loading which can be handled is 240,000 pounds. 


The Clinchfield Railway has no large terminal points, thus the route is free from con- 
gestions or conditions which tend to cause congestions. 


The Clinchfield Railway-has traffic representatives at important places in the 
North, South and West who will welcome the opportunity to demonstrate the transportation 
efficiency of the route. 


7, North 
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The Clinchfield Railway gives special attention to Claims, Tracing, Accuracy of Rate 
Quotations, and other traffic questions of interest to shippers. 


LET THE 
CLINCHFIELD ROUTE 
SERVE YOU 


THEO. DEHON, General Southern Agent J. W. BOTTORFF, General Western Agent 
Spartanburg, S. C. . Cincinnati, Ohio 
J. J. CAMPION, Vice-President 
Johnson City, Tenn. 
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This directory of Warehousemen, Transfer Agents Freight Forwarders, Customs Brokers, etc., presents the 
announcements of some of the livest and most progressive of such concerns in the country. They invite cor- 
respondence from our readers and can help you if you will lay your distribution or forwarding difficulties 
before them for solution. Practically branch service available without payroll or building investment, 


Minneapolis Warehouse & Transfer Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
122 SOUTH FIFTH STREET 


DISTRIBUTORS OF POOL CARS AND GENERAL 
WAREHOUSING 


Western Transfer and Storage Co. 


220 TO 226 STANTON ST. 
El PASO, TEXAS. 
FORWARDERS AND O'STRIBUTOR:s 


OISTRIBUTION CARS A SPECIAL!» 
TWO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK 
The only FIREPROOF storage in E) Paso. 
Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory. 


EDGAR’S SUGAR HOUSE, Inc. 


620-632 LAFAYETTE BLVD 
OETROIT, MICH. 


Bight fireproo! warehouses on tracks of principal rall- 
roads. The only two fireproof warehouses on the river 
front. Lowest insurance rates in the city Twelve eute 
tficks for delivery Write for further particulars 


Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 


350 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Storage, Transfer and Forwarding 
Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 


The Wiley & Nicholls Co. 


UNITED STATES BONDED WAREHOUSES AND 
GENERAL STORAGE.-DISTRIBUTORS 
Warenousemen and Forwarding Agents. Drayage and 
Heavy L enarenys BY a  Soectany- Fireproof Warehouse. Lew- 

est Insurance Rate in 
GALVESTON, TEXAS 


1tth «x 
HUtInh. and 


POOL CAR SERVICE 


Rales 


LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE! @ 


ting |7 Warehouses 


CHICAGO 
Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


636 The Rookery Buliding 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Carioad Distributors. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Best distributing point in North and South Carolina, 
Pool Car Distribution, General Merchandise Warehouse, 
Fireproof Building, North and South Carolina Distributors 
for Westinghouse Electric Co., De Laval Separator Co., 
New York: B. J. Johnson Soap Co., Milwaukee; Cudahy 
Packing Co., Chicago, Ill. (Soap Products). Rates 
quoted for storage and reshipping mixed cars. Write us, 


AMERICAN BROKERAGE & WAREHOUSE CoO. 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Best Distribution Point in the West 
Merchandise in car lots distributed to all points. House- 
hold goods assembled and shipped in car lots at reduced 
rates. Cars set to our warehouses without charge. 

GENERAL DRAYAGE AND STORAGE 
Fireproof Buildings—Trackage Space, 7 cars 
Service—the foundation of our success. 
CARTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., 8th and Q Sts. 


ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CU. 
“ PONY FXPRESS ” 


ST. JOSEPr moO. 


MERCHANDISD STORAGE WAKPHOOSE. 
CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION 
PROMPT SERVICB GUARANTEED. 


CHICAGO— 
Chicago Storage & Transfer Co., (Not Inc.) 


5817-61 WEST 65TH STREET 


Py facilities for shipping L. C. L. lots without 
Carload distribution a specialty. Daily motor 
Seliverics throughout the city at very reasonable prices. 


Floors for rent. 
INSURANCE RATE, 15 Cents. 24-CAR SWITCH 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage. Forwarding. Carload Distribution. 


Excellent facilities for reshipping without ca e. Insur- 
ance rate 12 cents. Members of American arehouse- 
men’s Association and American Chain of Warehouses 


Write for particulars 
8B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING and MAPLE STS 


Byvank Transfer & Storage Co. 


823-826 Lafayette St. 
WATERLOO, IOWA. 


RESHIPPING AND DISTRIBUTING 
A SPECIALTY. 


Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Import and export freight contraeters, transfer ané 
reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Bonded and 
free warehou~<s, 
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DIRECTORY OF ATTORN EYS Continued 


John R. Walker 


CONMEREE COUNSEL 
For 


Southern Hardwood Traffic Association. 


Cooperage Traffic Association. 
The Lumbermen’s Bureau. 


808-819 Munsey Blidg., Washington, D. C. 


John B. Daish 


Interstate Commerce Cases Only 


602-606 Hibbs Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Bureau of Applied Economics 
Southern Bullding, Washington, D. C. 


Transcription, Compilation, and Analysis 
of Data from Records of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 


Exhibits Prepared for Freight 
Rate Cases 
References Furnished. 
. Correspondence Invited. 


E. HILTON JACKSON 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


416 5th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
a Commerce Commission, 


eral Trade Commission an 
The Shipping Board . 


SAMUEL D. WEAKLEY 


ATTORNEY AT LAW AND COMMERCE COUNSEL 


Practices before Interstate Commerce and Public 
Utility and Public Service Commissions 
Former Chief 
Court with 
railroad companies in and pas- 
senger rates (1907-1914). 


1807-1812 Jefferson County Bank Bullding, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


R. W. Ropiequet 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Interstate Commerce and Public 
Utilities 
Murphy Bullding, East St. Louls, ttl. 

506 Mermod & Jaceard Bidg., St. Leuls, Mo. 


Charles Conradis 


Practices before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


418-430 South Market St., Chicago 
506-7-8-9-10 Colorado Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Walter E. McCornack 


Formerly attorney for Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; Counselor at Law 


Sulte 1555 First National Bank Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Author of “INTERSTATE COMMERCE” an au- 


Commerce Attorney and Counselor 


SpreMcommerce, Practitioner before the inter 


Union Trust Belle 
CINCINNATI, Onto 


CLIFFORD THORNE 


Rate and Valuation Cases 
Before Courts and Commissions. 


ae 
WASHINGTON. o Cc. 


Lytton Bulliding, 
Chicago. 


Jean Paul Muller 


ACCOUNTANT AND ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 


420-424 Woodward Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
on. Involving Financtal -— Same Analyses, 
Cost Service Tests and parisons, and other 
Rate Tatioatton before State a Federal Commis- 
sions and Courts. 


THOMAS BOND 


Formerly Commerce Counsel for St. 
Louis-San Francisco Railway Co. 


Cases before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and Public Service Commis- 
sions a specialty. 


Suite 1401 Central National Bank Bldg., 
St. Louis 


RAYMOND M. HUDSON 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
BOND BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D 


Ee Whee 5. 8. 
of Claims, D 
Court, Va. 


Commission. Cable “Rayhud iL 


E. I. McVANN 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Interstate Commerce Practice 


CHICAGO—No. 11 South La Salle St. 
WASHINGTON—701 Woodward Bulliding. 


JOHN P. DEVANEY 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


LAW OF CARRIERS AND INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE PRACTICE 
Sulte 819-24 First Nat.-Soo Line Bidg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
H. J. SHAY, Notary. 


BORDERS, WALTER & BURCHMORE 


1630 First National Bank Building, Chicago, Ill. 


M. W. Borders 
CORPORATION, INSURANCE 
AND ANTI-TRUST LAWS 


EDWARD E. McCALL 
Counsel 


Luther M. Walter 


John S. Burchmore 


Formerly Attorneys for Interstate Commerce Commission 
ALL MATTERS AFFECTING CARRIERS AND PUBLIC UTILITIES 


GEORGE V. S. WILLIAMS 


Attorney and Counselor at Law 


165 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 
(Former Member State of New [York Public Service Commission) 


CHARLES S. ALLEN 


IN CHARGE OF TRAFFIC MATTERS 


Formerly with I. C. C. and 
Traffic Department Southern Ry. Co. 


SPECIALTY — Interstate Commerce, Federal 


Trade and Public Utilities Practice 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please mention this paper In writing to attorneys. 
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Fast Daily Freight Service 


CLINCHFIELD ROUTE 
THREE MORE FACTS CriincHFIELD ROUTE 


The Clinchfield Railway with its connecting carriers operates a system of through package cars for 
less than carload shipments from the Central West to the South which is unsurpassed for promptness 
and regularity of service. 

Through package cars are operated from Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, Louisville and other 
important shipping points. 

Arrangements for additional through package cars are constantly in hand. 


The Clinchfield Railway affords unexcelled industrial opportunities with its available raw materials 
in almost inexhaustible quantities, proximity and low cost of fuel and power, abundant and reliable 
water supply, high efficiency and low cost of labor, reasonable rates of taxation, splendid factory sites, 
healthful climate, favorable living conditions and adequate transportation facilities to consuming 
markets. 


The Clinchfield Railway has on, and adjacent to, its line the rich Southwest Virginia Coal Field. 
This source of high-grade fuel supply is within one day’s haul of any destination on the Clinchfield 
Railway. 


BROADEN YOUR FIELD OF OPPORTUNITY BY USE OF CLINCHFIELD FACILITIES 


Our Representatives will be glad to serve you 


J. J. Campion, C. A. Smith, A. W. Sanders, A. I. Hay 
Vice-President, Gen’l Frt. Agt,, Ass’t Gen’l Frt. Agt., Ass’t Gen'l Frt. Agt., 
Johnson City, Tenn. Johnson City, Tenn. Johnson City, Tenn. Johnson City, Tenn, 
Theo. Dehon, General Southern Agent, 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
J. W. Bottorff, General Western Agent, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ASHLAND, KENTUCKY. ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 

K. L. Hamilton, Jr. Commercial Agent, J. E. Scott, Commercial Agent, 

Second National Bank Building. 707 Third National Bank Building. 
AUGUSTA, GEORGIA. BRISTOL, VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE. 
Le Simpson, Commercial Agent, R. C. Snipes, Commercial Agent, 


505 Harrison Building. 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA. 
G. J. Mitchell, Commercial Agent, 
407 Commercial National Bank Building. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
E. S. Hiner, Commercial Agent. 
1125 Union Trust Building. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 

F, P. McEwen, Commercial Agent, 
804 Majestic Building. 

JOHNSON CITY, TENNESSEE. 
S. C. Smith, Jr., Soliciting Agent, 
General Office Building. 

MACON, GEORGIA. 

N. H. Rahn, Commercial Agent. 
209 Georgia Casualty Building. 


RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA. 
J. F. Davis, Commercial Agent, 
601 Citizens National Bank Building. 


SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA. 


W. N. Bass, Commercial Agent, 
109 North Church Street. 


26 Interstate Building. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
A. J. Donald, Commercial Agent, 
348 Marquette Building. 


COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA. 
J. H. Hendley, Commercial Agent, 
306 Palmetto Bank Building. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA. 
E. F. Elwell, Florida Agent, 
616 Heard National Bank Building. 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY. 
W. G. Yager, Commercial Agent, 
205 Paul Jones Building. 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Robert Hunter, Commercial Agent, 
419 Park Building. 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI. 
Chas. D. Ellis, Commercial Agent, 
328 Pierce Building. 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 
H. O. Yant, Commercial Agen 
1104 Second National Bank Building. 
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You Can Buy 
Wells Fargo a 


Money Orders ~ 
at Thousands of ~ rf 
Branch Agencies 


It is not necessary to find a Wells Fargo office when you wish to purchase a = 
Wells Fargo Money Order. They are on sale at thousands of branch agencies— 

many of them in drug stores—all the way across the country. P, 
The convenience of having money orders on sale at branch agencies is demonstrated sa 
by the fact that out of fifteen million express money orders sold in a year, one a 
quarter are handled by drug stores. +f 
The growing popularity of money orders is due in a large measure to their proven = 
advantages over other forms of transmitting money. It is not safe to send currency ‘s 
through the mails and a personal check often means the payment of exchange when ni 
cashing it. se 
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Wells Fargo Money Orders eliminate both these objectionable features. If lost or 
stolen the sender holds a receipt which guarantees the prompt refunding of his 
money, and they are cashed for full face value upon identification by all express 
companies, or may be deposited in banks just the same as checks. 


When next you have money to send, try the efficient, up-to-date method: use a 


Wells Fargo Money Order. 


